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INTRODUCTION 


The  Eureka  assessment  panel  was  asked 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Eureka  Ministe¬ 
rial  Conference  to  look  into  the  status 
of  the  Eureka  programme  after  its  first 
fi^’e  years.  The  main  objective  of  the 
panel  was  to  see  if  improvements  could 
be  made  to  further  strengthen  the  ini¬ 
tiative. 

The  panel  has  found  it  not  to  be  an  easy 
task  to  assess  the  Eureka  programme. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  federative  and 
decentralised  character  of  Eureka,  the 
panel  could  not  base  its  conclusions  on 
information  derived  from  one  single 
source.  Furthermore,  Eureka  has  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  programme  with  many 
participants. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation,  the  panel  has  held  meetings 
with  government  officials  and  project 
participants.  These  meetings  were  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Eureka  officials  in  the 
member  states. 


To  supplement  this  information,  the 
panel  has  sent  a  questionnaire  to  all 
Eureka  participants.  The  panel  has  also 
been  provided  with  other  material  rel¬ 
evant  to  its  work  (a.o.  evaluations  of 
Eureka  in  France  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom). 

The  report  of  the  panel  can  be  divided 
in  two  sections.  The  first  section  (chap¬ 
ters  2  and  3)  contains  the  findings  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  panel. 

The  second  part  (chapters  4-9)  con¬ 
tains  the  facts  and  figures  on  which  the 
panel  has  based  its  recommendations. 
This  section  has  been  prepared  by  the 
panel’s  secretariat  and  is  largely  based 
on  the  outcome  of  the  above-mentioned 
questionnaire. 
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executive  summary 


The  Eureka  assessment  panel  was  asked 
to  provide  an  insight  into  the  status  of 
the  Eureka  programme  after  its  first  five 
years.  The  main  object  was  to  see  if  im¬ 
provements  could  be  made  to  strengthen 
the  initiative.  The  task  is  more  specifi¬ 
cally  outlined  in  the  terms  of  reference 
(see  Appendix  2.). 

During  the  assessment  it  became  clear 
that  the  m^in  issues  the  panel  would 
have  to  address  were  in  the  areas  of: 

-  the  total  concept  of  Eureka; 

-  the  results  and  benefits  to 

the  participants  and  to  Europe; 

-  the  quality  of  the  projects; 

-  the  procedures; 

-  the  relationship  of  Eureka  to 
the  technology  programmes 
of  the  European  Community. 

The  panel  concludes  that  after  five  years 
Eureka  has  become  an  important  in¬ 
strument  in  the  field  of  international 
technological  (and  to  a  lesser  extent 
scientific)  co-operation.  The  panel  has  a 
favourable  view  of  the  results  that  have 
been  achieved  so  far. 

The  following  elements  are  the  strong 
points  of  Eureka: 

-  its  bonom-up  character  which  has 
encouraged  a  great  variety  of  projects 
to  be  proposed; 

-  its  market  orientation  has  accelerated 
introduction  of  new  technologies; 

-  its  flexible  and  decentralised 
character  has  kept  bureaucrac>'  to  a 
minimum. 

However,  the  panel  has  noted  that  after 
five  years  of  experience  some  deficien¬ 
cies  have  become  clear  as  well,  relating 
to  : 

-  a  lack  of  transparancy; 

-  insufficient  synchronisation 
of  procedures. 


At  present  this  can  be  regarded  as  an 
acceptable  price  to  pay  for  the  vitality 
of  Eureka.  Nevertheless  the  panel  is 
convinced  that  there  are  ways  and 
means  by  which  these  deficiencies  can 
be  removed  without  losing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  Eureka  approach. 

The  panel  believes  that  the  time  has 
come  to  put  more  emphasis  on  project 
quality.  After  five  years  of  building  and 
pioneering  it  is  now  time  to  consolidate 
and  further  strengthen  the  concept  of 
Eureka.  The  panel  is  confident  that  the 
implementation  of  its  recommendations 
will  contribute  to  this  effect. 

The  programme  is  well  worth  this  effort. 
An  important  role  is  seen  for  the  Group 
of  High  Level  Representatives  (HLG) 
and  the  Ministerial  Conference  (MC)  to 
monitor  the  panel’s  recommendations. 

The  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  panel  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  concept 

The  panel  values  highly  the  Eureka 
concept.  The  programme  caters  for  a 
real  need  for  industry  and  research 
institutes.  The  bottom-up  approach  and 
the  flexible  and  decentralised  character 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  indus¬ 
trial  partners  to  carry  out  the  research 
tliey  consider  to  be  important,  with  the 
partners  of  their  choice.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  great  variety  of  projects 
ranging  from  small  bilateral  projects  to 
large  prestigious  projects.  Participants 
include  small  and  medium  sized  com¬ 
panies  and  multinational  firms.  There  is 
also  no  limitation  on  the  technological 
areas  covered  by  Eureka.  The  panel 
regards  this  to  be  a  particular  asset  of 
Eureka. 
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The  panel  acknowledges  the  role 
umbrella  projects  can  play  in  bringing 
together  interested  parties,  in  defining 
common  criteria  and  creating  synergies 
in  cenain  technological  areas.  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  bottom-up  character 
of  Eureka  these  umbrellas  should,  after 
a  certain  stan-up  phase,  be  supported 
and  financed  by  tlie  participants  them¬ 
selves. 

The  panel  recommends  that  the  bottom- 
up  character  of  Eureka  be  maintained 
and  where  possible  strengthened. 

The  flexible  and  decentralised  character 
of  Eureka  and  the  lack  of  bureaucracy’ 
are  especially  attractive  to  small  and 
medium  sized  industries. 

This  is  reflected  in  an  increasing  but 
still  modest  participation  of  SMEs  in 
Eureka  (27%  of  all  companies  in  1990). 

Tloe  panel  recommends  that  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  SMEs  he  further  encouraged 
by: 

-  providing  better  information: 
-assisting  in  partner  search: 

-  providing  financial  suppon  for  project 
definition  and  feasibility  studies. 

The  results 

Eureka  has  contributed  strongly  to  the 
creation  of  an  environment  conducive 
to  international  co-operation. 

The  panel  considers  this  to  be  of  great 
imponance  in  view^  of  the  further  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  European  market.  It  has 
provided  a  valuable  complement  to  the 
more  structured  approach  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  programmes. 

The  panel  concludes  that  Eureka  has 
conthhiited  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
competitive  positiofi  of  individual  Euro¬ 
pean  j'irms  by  stimulating  co-operation 
in  research  and  development,  by  accel¬ 
erating  the  introduction  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  and  by  ci-eating  business  op¬ 
portunities. 

The  panel  is  confident  that  ultimately 
this  will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the 
competitive  position  of  Europe. 


The  panel  has  noted  that  strategic 
projects  which  would  give  Europe  an 
additional  competitive  advantage  have 
not  materialised  on  a  large  scale. 

Strategic  projects  would  afford  the 
Eureka  programme  the  higher  profile  it 
needs  to  continue  attracting  good 
project  proposals  and  political  support. 
The  High  Definition  Television  project 
(EU  95)  is  a  good  example  of  such  a 
strategic  project  in  which  industry  is  in 
a  bottom-up  w'ay  responsible  for  the 
development  of  technology  and  prod¬ 
ucts;  governments  and  the  European 
Commission  have  a  special  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  adopt  a  consistent  approach  and 
to  encourage  the  development  of  global 
standards. 

The  panel  recommends  that  governments 
encourage  indust}y  to  define  a  number 
of  strategic  projects  in  addition  to  the 
e.xisting  categoiy  of  individual  bottom- 
/ {p  ge)ierated projects.  Got er) i ments 
should  he  prepared  to  create  the  right 
conditions  for  these  projects  to  emerge 
(suppofUre  measures).  Industiy  in  turn 
should  make  better  use  of  the  Eureka 
framework  to  launch  this  type  of  project. 

The  panel  has  found  that  the  concept 
of  supportive  measures  is  little  known 
among  Eureka  participants. 

These  measures  are  aimed  especially  at 
promoting  compatible  standards  and 
other  regulations.  Supportive  measures 
are  however  often  mistaken  for  public 
funding.  Only  a  limited  number  of 
projects  have  made  requests  for  stand¬ 
ardisation  measures.  For  less  than  10% 
of  all  projects,  supportive  measures  seem 
to  be  crucial  for  their  implementation. 

Ihe panel  recommends  that  additional 
information  he  made  available  regard¬ 
ing  the  concept  ofsuppoHive  measures. 

Quality  of  projects 

Taking  into  account  the  limited  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  Eureka  was  launched, 
the  panel  is  encouraged  by  the  overall 
quality  of  the  Eureka  project  portfolio. 
Almost  60%  of  all  participants  expect 
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marketable  results  within  5  years  after 
the  start  of  their  project. 

ne  panel  recommends  further  improie- 
ment  of  the  quality  of  individual  Eureka 
projects  by  tightening  existing  proce¬ 
dures  and  by  adjusting  these  procedures 
as  proposed  in  this  report.  In  addition, 
industrial  projects  should  present  the 
outline  of  a  business  plan  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  market  orientation  of  the 
project. 

Furthermore  the  panel  recommends 
regular  evaluation  of  the  project  portfo¬ 
lio  by  participating  member  states. 

In  this  evaluation  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  commercial  pros¬ 
pects. 

The  panel  recommends  that  a  mecha¬ 
nism  Ije  introduced  to  withdraw  the 
Eureka  label  if  a  project  does  not  per¬ 
form  as  expected. 

The  procedures 

The  panel  has  found  that  the  confusion 
around  the  criteria  for  project  selection 
and  the  funding  procedures  provides 
an  important  source  of  criticism.  Almost 
half  of  all  participants  have  experienced 
problems  in  this  area. 

V?c panel  strougly  recommends  that  the 
following  measures  be  taken  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Eureka  programme: 

-  Eureka  criteria  and  procedures  of  all 
member  states  should  be  made  trans¬ 
parent.  The  panel  sees  an  impoiiant 
role  for  the  International  Eureka 
Secretariat  to  keep  this  information 
up-to-date: 

-  the  timing  of  funding  decisions  in  the 
different  membentates  as  they  relate  to 
one  project  should  he  synchronised: 

-  the  international  procedure  (Eureka 
label)  and  the  national  procedures 
(funding)  should  be  synchronised: 

-  the  possibility  of  a  pre-Eureka  label 
should  be  introduced  during  which 
time  a  feasibility  study  could  be 
performed  and/or  the  co-operative 
framework  built  up. 


Eureka  and  the  European 
Community 

The  panel  is  encouraged  by  the  way 
the  relation  beween  Eureka  and  the 
technology  programmes  of  the  EC  is 
developing.  The  panel  feels  that  the 
differences  in  concept  and  execution  of 
the  t\v'o  schemes  should  be  respected 
and  maintained.  This  means  that  in 
principle  the  wo  mechanisms  should 
remain  separated.  However,  there  are 
areas  of  overlap  and  opportunities  for 
synerg\^  beween  the  programmes. 

These  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  prag¬ 
matic  manner  and  with  close  co¬ 
operation  between  the  EC  and  Eureka. 

Tloe  panel  makes  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  to  funher  strengthen  the 
links  between  Eureka  and  the  EC : 

-  Tloe  Commission  of  the  EC  should 
promote  the  use  of  Eureka  as  an 
instnunent  to  pull  through  European 
Community  research  to  the  market 
place.  Tloe  Commission  shoidd  there¬ 
fore  encourage pafUcipants  in  EC- 
programmes  to  continue  their  work  in 
Eureka.  Assistance  should  be  given  by 
the  Commission  to  these  projects  to 
apply jhr  Eureka  status.  Tloe panel 
would  like  to  see  a  significant  propor¬ 
tion  of  Eureka  projects,  announced  by 
the  Eureka  Ministerial  Conference  in 
the  next  two  yeais.  to  otiginate from 
EC  programmes. 

-  Effective  use  should  be  made  of  Eureka 
as  a  generator  of  precompetitive  re¬ 
search  topics  which  might  be  taken  up 
in  the  EC  programmes.  This  can  be 
done  by  a  careful  screening  of  the 
Eureka  poiifolio.  as  is  currently  under 
way  in  the  X-ray  sessions  of  the  NPC 
network.  Active  paiiicipation  of  the  EC 
is  encouraged. 

-  Tl?e panel  recommends  co-funding  of 
Eureka  projects  by  the  Commission  of 
the  EC  in  those  cases  where: 

'  a  link  can  be  established  with  the 
precompetitive  research  programmes 
of  the  EC:  EC  funding  should  be 
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pwnarily  aimed  at  the precompetitire 
research  itself: 

financial  patiicipation  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  could  facilitate  the  role  of 
the  EC  in  the  field  of  standards. 

Tl?e  panel  sees  an  impofiant  role  for  the 
HLG  and  the  MC  to  moniUn- progress  in 
this  area. 

The  infrastructure 

The  panel  is  pleased  with  the  absence 
of  bureaucratic  structures  in  Eureka. 
However,  the  programme  cannot  func¬ 
tion  without  an  adequate  infrastructure. 


The  panel  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations  to  make  the  Eureka 
machinefy  operate  more  effectively: 

-  The  network  ofSPCs plays  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  making  Eureka  work. 

Jn  order  to  fiviher  improve  the  SPC- 
netivork.  the  tasks  to  be  performed  by 
NPCs  and  the  operating  procedures 
should  he  harmonised  as  far  as 
possible.  Governments  should  make 
adequate  provisions  for  their  \PCs. 
-Funher  study  is  necessaty  regarding 
the  way  the  International  Eureka 
Secretanat  implements  its  tasks: 
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FINDINGS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  concept 

The  concept  of  Eureka  is  closely  linked 
to  its  objectives.  These  were  laid  down 
in  the  Hanover  Declaration  of  Principles. 
Key  elements  of  these  principles  are: 
competitiveness,  industrial  orientation, 
flexibility,  and  the  absence  of  a  precon¬ 
ceived  concept.  The  panel  has  noticed 
clearly  the  influence  of  these  principles 
on  the  main  elements  of  Eureka  itself. 
They  are: 

-  bottom-up  project  generation; 

-  market  orientation; 

-  flexibility  and  decentralisation; 

-  supportive  measures. 

It  is  principally  the  bottom-up  project 
generation  which  sets  Eureka  apart 
from  other  programmes.  Together  with 
the  market  orientation  it  forms  what  the 
panel  considers  to  be  the  essence  of 
Eureka.  It  is  the  most  attractive  feature 
to  its  participants.  Eureka  offers  inter¬ 
ested  parties  a  framework  for  techno¬ 
logical  co-operation  in  areas  they  con¬ 
sider  to  be  of  importance,  with  the 
partners  of  their  choice.  Eureka  has 
offered  many  firms  and  institutes  a 
springboard  to  engage  in  international 
activities.  Eureka  is  especially  attractive 
to  SMEs,  and  an  important  vehicle  to 
learn  to  co-operate  on  an  international 
level. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  participation 
figures  for  SMEs.  SMEs  represent  almost 
30%  of  all  participants.  Participation  of 
SMEs  in  Eureka  should  be  further  en¬ 
couraged.  The  panel  has  noted  with 
approval  that  a  number  of  Eureka- 
countries  is  now  actively  promoting  the 
participation  of  SMEs  through  special 
funding  in  the  project  generation  and 
definition  phase. 


The  panel  has  also  studied  the  concept 
of  umbrellas.  Although  there  are  only 
five  umbrellas  to  date,  the  panel  has 
found  that  many  participants  in  um¬ 
brella  projects  have  experienced  addi¬ 
tional  spin-offs  by  defining  common 
criteria,  creating  synergies  and  bringing 
together  interested  parties.  In  order  to 
compl)'  with  the  bottom-up  approach 
of  Eureka  the  panel  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  umbrellas  should  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  start-up  phase  be  supported  and 
financed  by  the  participants  themselves. 
The  umbrellas  will  develop  into  spe¬ 
cialised  networks,  thereby  reducing  the 
workload  for  the  NPC  network. 

The  panel  considers  it  essential  that  the 
bottom-up  approach  and  market  orien¬ 
tation  be  preserved  and  where  possible 
strengthened. 

Another  key  element  of  Eureka  is  flex¬ 
ibility  and  decentralisation.  The  panel  is 
convinced,  that  flexibility  and  decen¬ 
tralisation  are  an  important  complement 
to  the  bottom-up  character.  For  this 
reason  they  should  be  maintained. 
However,  the  panel  also  notes  that  after 
some  years  of  experience  some  proce¬ 
dural  deficiencies  have  become  clear. 
This  issue  will  be  addressed  in  more 
detail  when  dealing  with  the  procedures 
of  Eureka. 

During  its  fact  finding,  the  panel  has 
found  that  the  key  elements  of  Eureka 
(bottom-up,  market  orientation,  flexibil¬ 
ity)  have  resulted  in  a  very  diversified 
programme.  This  diversified  character 
affects  the  visibility  of  Eureka. 

By  encouraging  the  de\'elopment  of 
projects  of  a  more  strategic  nature  in 
addition  to  the  veiy  important  category 
of  individual  boitom-up  generated 
projects  the  visibility  of  Eureka  can  be 
further  enhanced.  Good  examples  of 
these  projects  are  the  HDT\’  project, 
Cosine  and  Prometheus. 
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In  these  projects,  industry,  governments, 
and  the  Commission  of  the  EC  all  have 
a  role  to  play.  Industry  is  best  placed  to 
develop  technologies  and  products  in  a 
bottom-up  way. 

Go\  ernments  and  the  Commission  have 
a  role  to  play  in  the  field  of  harmonisa¬ 
tion  and  standardisation  to  facilitate 
market  access  for  these  new  products. 

For  this  reason  the  panel  recommends 
a  more  active  role  for  governments  to 
stimulate  indu.siry  to  propose  large 
strategic  projects.  Industry'  itself  could 
make  better  u.se  of  the  opportunities  of 
Eureka  to  launch  projects  of  a  more 
Strategic  nature.  Governments  can  assist 
in  creating  the  right  conditions;  industry 
should  define  projects  in  a  bottom-up 
way  that  fit  in  the  overall  concept. 

This  is  to  ensure  that  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  projects  are  under¬ 
taken.  Many  areas  can  be  found  where 
such  projects  could  be  defined. 

Examples  in  the  private  sector  are 
projects  like  CARMAT,  PROMETHEUS, 
and  FAMOS).  Examples  relating  to  the 
European  infrastructure  are:  high-speed 
rail  transport,  traffic  information  and 
control  systems,  and  toll-collection  sys¬ 
tems. 

In  these  areas  the  opportunities  for 
active  participation  of  governments 
through  .supportive  measures  are  most 
obvious.  The  panel  feels  that  the  open¬ 
ing  of  European  borders  provides  the 
opportunity  for  the  Eureka  framework 
to  be  used  for  co-operative  projects  to 
improve  the  European  infrastmcture. 
These  projects  of  a  more  strategic  nature 
wiW  give  Eureka  a  higher  profile. 

This  will  help  to  attract  other  good 
quality  projects  and  will  generate  further 
political  support  for  the  initiative. 


The  results 

The  panel  has  looked  at  the  results  of 
the  first  five  years  of  Eureka  and  has 
attempted  to  form  an  opinion  regarding 
the  overall  quality  of  the  Eureka  project 
portfolio.  It  has  also  examined  the  pro¬ 
file  of  participants  in  Eureka  and  the 
benefits  from  participation. 

In  general  the  panel  is  pleased  with  the 
results  that  have  been  achieved  so  far. 
With  a  project  portfolio  of  378  projects, 
involving  2.300  partners.  Eureka  has 
clearly  contributed  to  the  competitive 
position  of  individual  firms.  This  in  turn 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  over¬ 
all  competitiveness  of  Europe. 

Quality  of  projects 

In  order  to  be  able  to  comment  on  the 
quality  of  the  Eureka  project  portfolio 
the  panel  has  distinguished  between 
the  following  tw’o  aspects  of  quality; 

-  technological  and  scientific  quality 
(content  of  the  project); 

-  strategic  quality  (contribution  of  the 
project  to  the  objectives  of  Eureka). 

The  panel  has  found  it  difficult  to  form 
an  opinion  on  the  technological-  and 
scientific  quality  of  the  Eureka  project 
portfolio.  Both  governments  and  par¬ 
ticipants  were  unable  to  provide  the 
panel  with  the  necessary’  information. 
The  main  reason  is  that  many  projects 
are  still  at  an  early  stage.  Furthermore 
no  information  is  available  on  Eureka 
projects  w'hich  do  not  receive  public 
funding,  since  these  projects  are  not 
required  to  file  progress  reports. 

The  panel  has  therefore  made  an  as¬ 
sessment  of  project  quality  based  on 
the  sample  of  projects  it  has  analysed 
in  more  detail  and  on  the  benefits  ex¬ 
perienced  by  industry’.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  better  insight  into  project  qual¬ 
ity  the  panel  recommends  a  regular 
evaluation  of  the  project  portfolio  by 
participating  member  states. 
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The  panel  has  the  impression  that  in  the 
starting  phase  of  Eureka  the  emphasis 
was  more  on  quantity  than  on  quality, 
i.e.  getting  an  adequate  number  of 
projects  under  way.  The  panel  feels  this 
policy  v\'as  justified  since  a  certain 
number  of  projects  was  needed  to  give 
Eureka  the  necessary^  momentum. 

Taking  into  account  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  Eureka  was  launched,  the 
panel  is  encouraged  by  the  overall 
quality  of  the  Eureka  project  portfolio. 
However,  the  panel  thinks  the  time  has 
now  come  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
quality,  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
project.  This  can  be  achieved  by  a 
tightening  of  existing  procedures,  as 
will  be  explained  later,  and  by  a  better 
monitoring  of  progress  of  individual 
projects.  The  panel  would  like  to  see 
each  project  present  the  outline  of  a 
business  plan  before  Eureka  status  is 
granted.  The  level  of  detail  of  the 
business  plan  should  increase  in  each 
subsequent  phase  of  the  project. 

This  can  be  facilitated  by  agreeing  on 
concrete  objectives  and  milestones 
before  a  project  receives  Eureka  status. 

In  order  to  protect  the  Eureka  label  as 
a  “seal  of  excellence*’  the  panel  thinks 
there  is  ample  justification  to  insist  on 
progress  reports  even  from  projects 
which  do  not  receive  public  funding. 

The  panel  has  noted  that  the  require¬ 
ments  for  progress  reporting  differ  from 
country^  to  country^  Each  government 
asks  for  a  progress  report  for  their 
(national)  part  of  the  project.  At  present 
a  project  has  to  produce  several  differ¬ 
ent  progress  reports  to  the  various  na¬ 
tional  funding  authorities. 


The  panel  recommends  some  harmoni¬ 
sation  of  these  procedures.  Only  one 
report  in  a  standardised  format  should 
be  used  for  all  in\-olved  parties  to  re- 
pon  on  the  progress  of  the  project  as  a 
w’hole.  This  will  strengthen  the  interna¬ 
tional  dimension  of  Eureka  projects. 

The  panel  would  like  to  see  the  possi¬ 
bility-  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  Eureka 
label  if  a  project  does  not  perform  as 
expected.  A  procedure  to  do  this  should 
be  de\'eloped.  which  minimises  the 
commercial  implications  to  the  partners 
concerned. 

Regarding  the  strategic  quality  the  panel 
has  the  following  observations. 

The  panel  has  looked  at  market  orien¬ 
tation  and  contribution  to  Europe’s 
competith'e  position.  The  panel  has 
found  that  most  participants  consider 
their  projects  to  be  market  oriented. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  expectation  that 
nearly  60%  of  all  projects  will  result  in 
commercial  application  (products  or 
services)  in  a  period  of  at  least  2-5  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  project. 

The  panel  belie\'es  that  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  competitive  position  of  indi¬ 
vidual  firms  in  Europe  will  eventually 
have  a  positive  effect  on  the  competitive 
position  of  European  industry-  in  world 
markets.  In  addition  the  panel  w’ould 
like  to  repeat  at  this  point  its  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  inclusion  of  large, 
strategically  oriented  projects  alongside 
the  current  individual  projects  with  a 
more  tactical  industrial  orientation. 
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Benefits  from  participation 

The  panel  lias  found  that  the  main  mo- 
ii\’e  for  participation  in  Eureka  is  the 
access  to  complementary^  technological 
know-how  and  the  sharing  of  risks  and 
RikD  costs.  This  is  followed  by  com¬ 
mercial  and  market  considerations. 
Looking  at  these  motives,  the  panel 
concludes  that  Eureka  attracts  the  right 
type  of  organisation. 

The  panel  has  received  different  views 
regarding  the  importance  of  funding. 

It  is  of  the  opinion  that  certainly  in  the 
project  definition  phase,  funding  is  an 
imponant  motive  for  participation. 

Many  companies  have  testified  to  the 
panel  that  they  would  not  have  partici¬ 
pated  without  financial  support  from 
their  government.  The  panel,  however, 
has  the  impression  that  financial  sup¬ 
port  becomes  less  important  when  a 
project  is  well  underway. 

Standardisation  has  a  low  priority  for 
most  Eureka  participants.  This  is  in  line 
with  an  obser\^ation  by  the  panel  that 
the  concept  of  supportive  measures  is 
not  w'ell  known  nor  understood  by 
(potential)  participants  in  Eureka. 

Eureka  has  not  proved  to  be  a  platform 
for  broad  dissemination  of  the  results 
of  the  research.  The  spin-off  to  other 
sectors  is  very^  limited.  This  observation 
corresponds  with  the  complementary^ 
nature  of  the  partnerships  in  Eureka 
and  with  the  close-to-the-market  char¬ 
acter  of  Eureka  projects.  Transfer  of 
technology  from  projects  tends  to  take 
place  through  the  market  place. 


The  panel  concludes  that  the  projects 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  partici¬ 
pants,  According  to  a  significant  number 
of  participants.  Eureka  contributes  to 
their  competitive  position.  More  than 
half  of  Eureka  participants  ha\'e  stated 
that  Eureka  has  contributed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  long-term  business  relations.  In 
view  of  *T992*'  the  panel  considers  this 
to  be  an  important  benefit  of  Eureka. 

The  success  of  Eureka  can  also  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  half  of  all  Eureka 
participants  have  indicated  that  they 
w^ant  to  participate  in  a  Eureka  project 
again.  The  other  half  w  as  not  at  that 
point  in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion. 
Only  3%  indicated  that  they  w'ould  not 
participate  again. 

Profile  of  participants 

The  panel  has  found  that  participants 
look  for  technologically’  competent 
partners  with  complementary’  technolo¬ 
gies  or  prpducts  in  order  to  jointly 
develop  new  products  or  applications. 
Co-operation  with  complementary’ 
product  producers  is  the  most  common 
type  of  co-operation.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  market  orientation  of  the 
projects.  The  panel  has  noted  that  not 
many  “adventurous**  partnerships  ha\  e 
been  established  which  w’ould  enable 
firms  to  explore  new  areas  for  inno\  a- 
tion. 

Looking  at  the  type  of  projects  in 
Eureka,  the  panel  concludes  that  the 
partner  choice  is  very^  much  along  the 
lines  of  the  main  objectives  of  Eureka: 
joint  development  of  products  and 
services. 
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The  procedures 

The  panel  has  found  a  great  diversity 
of  procedures  in  Eureka.  Basically,  they 
can  be  divided  into  two  categories  : 
procedures  to  grant  Eureka  status  to 
projects,  and  procedures  to  grant  public 
funding  to  projects. 

The  procedure  aimed  at  awarding  the 
Eureka  status  is  part  of  the  international 
dimension  of  Eureka.  The  criteria  in  this 
procedure  largely  determines  the  size, 
.shape  and  quality  of  the  Eureka  project 
portfolio.  The  Eureka  label  is  the  com¬ 
mon  denominator  shared  by  all  Eureka 
projects;  it  is  the  cement  that  binds 
Eureka  together. 

The  panel  has  noticed  that  the  member 
states  do  not  systematically  use  all  the 
criteria  laid  down  in  the  Hanover 
Declaration  of  Principles  to  award  the 
Eureka  label.  The  only  criteria  always 
applied  are  the  required  international 
co-operation  and  the  development  or 
application  of  new  or  advanced  tech¬ 
nologies.  No  concerted  effort  is  made 
at  systematically  applying  the  other 
criteria  dealing  with  the  strategic  Euro¬ 
pean  dimension,  market  orientation  and 
financial  aspects  (the  fact  that  finance 
for  a  project  needs  to  be  guaranteed). 
This  approach  certainly  accounts  for 
a  light  and  non-bureaucratic  procedure 
but  it  also  means  that  Eureka  status 
is  very  often  based  on  only  a  limited 
amount  of  information  about  the 
projects.  In  addition,  many  participants 
found  that  the  selection  criteria  were 
not  sufficiently  transparent. 


The  panel  feels  that  improvements  are 
possible  if  more  attention  could  be 
given  to  the  procedures  to  obtain  the 
Eureka  status,  taking  into  account  the 
experience  of  the  first  five  years  of  the 
programme.  It  is  important  that  the 
criteria  as  laid  down  in  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  are  obseived. 

However,  it  is  appreciated  that  different 
weight  has  to  be  given  to  the  criteria  in 
case  projects  are  proposed  by  small  and 
medium  sized  enterprises. 

Adherence  to  the  criteria  is  the  only 
guarantee  that  the  value  of  the  Eureka 
label  as  a  “seal  of  excellence*'  is  main¬ 
tained  and  further  strengthened  in  the 
future. 

Although  Eureka  is  not  a  funding  mech¬ 
anism,  projects  with  the  Eureka  status 
may  be  awarded  public  funding.  This 
funding  always  comes  from  national 
sources  and  as  such  the  procedures  to 
obtain  these  funds  are  national  proce¬ 
dures  as  opposed  to  the  international 
procedures  leading  to  the  Eureka  status. 
This  dichotomy  in  procedures  is  the 
most  striking  manifestation  of  the 
federative  character  of  the  Eureka 
programme. 

As  can  be  expected,  the  fact  that  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  same  project  have  to 
go  through  different  national  funding 
procedures  often  causes  problems  in 
the  definition  and  start-up  of  projects. 
Almost  half  of  all  projects  has  experi¬ 
enced  procedure-related  problems. 
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The  problems  are  aggravated  when  the 
Eureka  label  is  awarded  before  the 
project  has  passed  through  the  funding 
procedures.  In  those  cases  co-operati\'e 
arrangements  have  been  known  to  fall 
apart,  and  even  whole  projects  to  be 
abandoned.  In  many  cases,  \'aluable 
time  is  lost.  Many  of  the  negative  com¬ 
ments  from  participants  spring  from 
frustration  with  the  lack  of  harmonisa¬ 
tion  betw^een  funding  mechanisms  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  synchronisation  be¬ 
tween  funding  decisions  in  the  member 
.states. 

The  panel  has  devoted  much  of  its 
discussions  to  the  procedural  aspects  of 
Eureka.  It  has  reached  the  following 
conclusions  and  recommendations: 

-  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  Eureka  a  harmonisation  of 
funding  mechanisms  betw^een  the 
member  states  would  be  the  ideal 
situation.  However,  the  application  of 
individual  member  states*  funding 
programmes  is  a  consequence  of  the 
federative  approach  that  has  been 
chosen.  Therefore  the  panel  does  not 
necessarily  expect  a  full  harmonisa¬ 
tion  of  funding  mechanisms. 

-  The  panel  does,  however  recommend 
that  the  timing  of  funding  decisions 
in  the  different  member  states  as  they 
relate  to  one  project  be  synchronised 
as  far  as  possible.  The  panel  feels  that 
this  is  a  technical  problem  rather  than 
a  political  one.  It  means  that  it  can  be 
addressed  at  the  level  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  bodies  w'hich  administer  the 
national  funding  programmes. 

Verv’  often  these  executive  bodies 
have  close  ties  with  the  national 
Eureka  offices. 

The  Eureka  offices  are  proof  that  syn¬ 
chronised  procedures  can  be  achieved 
through  close  netw'orking. 


There  is  no  fundamental  reason  why 
the  executive  programme  bodies  could 
not  achie\’e  positive  results  through 
closer  interaction,  either  directly  or 
through  the  Eureka  offices. 

-  The  panel  also  recommends  a 
stronger  synchronisation  between  the 
international  procedure  (Eureka 
label)  and  the  national  procedures 
(funding).  Currently  some  countries 
will  award  Eureka  status  before  stan- 
ing  funding  procedures. 

The  panel  considers  this  an  undesir¬ 
able  situation.  The  panel  recommends 
a  situation  in  w^hich  the  procedure  for 
the  Eureka  label  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  funding  procedure. 

When  a  project  is  aw^arded  Eureka 
status,  it  should  be  made  clear  in  the 
same  decision  that  the  project  is  eligi¬ 
ble  for  financial  support. 

It  might  mean  a  longer  w^ait  to  acquire 
Eureka  status  but  the  panel  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  simultaneous  availability 
of  public  funding  is  w'orth  the  delay. 

The  panel  is  strengthened  in  its  convic¬ 
tion  by  the  remarks  of  many  project 
participants.  An  important  additional 
benefit  is  that  stricter  procedures  for 
acquiring  the  Eureka  status  will  improve 
the  quality  of  the  Eureka  project  port¬ 
folio. 

-  The  panel  recommends  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  tw^o-tiered  approach  in 
w^hich  a  project  could  receive  a  tem- 
poraiy*  Eureka  status  during  w'hich  a 
feasibility  study  will  be  performed 
and/or  the  co-operative  framework 
could  be  built  up.  For  larger  projects 
this  period  could  also  he  used  to 
acquire  funding  for  the  main  phase  of 
the  project.  Careful  consideration  of  a 
satisfactory^  mechanism  should  be 
given  by  the  NPCs  to  a\’oid  the  risk 
of  ill-conceived  proposals  receiving 
temporary^  status. 
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The  temporal’  Eureka  status  would  be 
an  asset  in  finding  partners,  funding,  etc. 
It  would  end  within  6  months  (with  a 
possible  extension  of  3  months),  unless 
Eureka  status  is  awarded  for  the  full 
project. 

When  introducing  this  pre-Eureka  label 
the  panel  feels  that  a  number  of  aspects 
de,ser\'e  special  attention: 

-  To  acquire  the  temporary  label  the 
project  should  at  least  score  highly 
on  all  Eureka  criteria. 

In  other  w^ords,  the  temporary  label 
should  be  reser\^ed  for  projects  with  a 
high  probability  of  obtaining  the  final 
Eureka  status. 

-  Preferably  mechanisms  and  budgets 
should  be  available  to  support  the 
feasibility  studies.  These  mechanisms 
should  be  quick  and  unbureaucratic. 

If  adopted  these  recommendations  will 
result  in: 

-  a  higher  threshold  to  obtain  the 
Eureka  label 

(stricter  selection  procedures)  ; 

-  achievement  of  full  Eureka-status 
at  a  later  stage  w^hen  funding 

is  guaranteed  (private  or  public)  ; 

-  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  labels 
that  might  otherwise  be  withdrawn. 

The  panel  is  confident  that  any  unin¬ 
tentional  inhibiting  effect  on  the  gen¬ 
eration  of  projects  will  be  balanced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  temporar>^ 
Eureka  label.  More  generally,  the  pro¬ 
cedural  recommendations  of  the  panel 
are  primarily  aimed  at  increasing  the 
collaboration  and  networking  betw^een 
the  national  secretariats  in  order  to  all¬ 
eviate  the  bureaucratic  burden  on  the 
Eureka  participants. 


Eureka  and  the  European 
Community 

The  panel  has  found  that  a  verv^  useful 
coexistence  is  possible  betw^een  Eureka 
and  the  Framew’ork  Programmes  of  the 
EC.  The  fundamental  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  programmes  (bottom-up 
versus  top-dowm  and  market-oriented 
versus  pre-competiti\*e)  point  in  the 
direction  of  a  complementarity  betw’een 
the  tw'O  approaches.  This  opinion  w’as 
supported  by  the  gox  ernment  officials. 

Complementarity  w*as  also  recognised 
by  the  project  participants,  especially 
from  industry,  w'ho  were  rather  out¬ 
spoken  on  the  difference  between  the 
programmes,  and  had  a  strong  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  Eureka  mechanism. 

The  panel  feels  that  this  does  not  re¬ 
flect  negatively  on  the  Framew’ork 
Programmes  or  positively  on  Eureka. 

It  merely  means  that  both  programmes 
are  working  as  intended.  Industry’  will 
alw^ays  feel  more  im  oh'ed  with  a  bot- 
tom-up  market-oriented  approach  than 
with  a  top-dowm  precompetitive  (mean¬ 
ing:  more  basic)  type  of  programme. 

In  general  the  panel  concludes  that  the 
main  differences  betw  een  Eureka  and 
the  R&D  programmes  of  the  EC  are  the 
result  of  the  differences  in  concept 
(bottom-up  versus  top-dowm)  and  in 
their  implementation  (federative  versus 
centralised). 

The  panel  is  of  the  opinion  that  these 
differences  should  be  respected  and 
maintained. 
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The  conceptual  differences  between 
Eureka  and  the  EC  programmes  do  not 
alvs  ays  lead  to  a  clear  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  type  of  work  that  is  carried 
out  within  tliese  schemes  (application- 
oriented  dex'elopment  versus  pre- 
competitive  research,  respectively). 
There  is  an  area  of  overlap,  but  the 
panel  feels  that  this  is  not  of  any  real 
concern.  The  panel  concludes  that  in 
general  both  programmes  should  ad¬ 
here  to  their  principles.  This  means  that 
Eureka  should  not  move  “upstream’' 
tow’ards  basic  research  and  the  Frame¬ 
work  programme  should  not  move 
“downstream*'  towards  the  market. 

Although  the  concepts  and  mechanisms 
of  Eureka  and  the  EC  programmes 
should  be  kept  separate,  the  panel 
would  like  to  see  improved  relations 
between  Eureka  and  the  EC.  The  panel 
feels  that  this  should  be  a  two-w’ay 
.street. 

Eureka  could  be  used  as  an  instrument 
for  pulling  through  European  Commu¬ 
nity'  research  to  the  marketplace. 

In  some  EC  programmes  participants 
may  be  tempted  to  continue  with  their 
market  oriented  research,  based  on 
pre\*ious  precompetilive  research  for 
example  in  BRITE/EURAM  projects. 

The  Commission  should  resist  funding 
these  projects.  The  Commission  should 
encourage  participants  in  EC  programm¬ 
es  to  capitalise  on  the  results  through 
participation  in  Eureka.  The  Commission 
should  assist  these  projects  in  their 
application  to  obtain  Eureka  status. 

The  panel  w'ould  like  to  see  a  substan¬ 
tial  proportion  of  Eureka  projects,  an¬ 
nounced  by’  the  Eureka  MC  in  the  next 
t^^'o  years,  to  originate  from  the  EC. 


Eureka  projects  could  pro\’ide  \’aluahle 
input  for  the  identification  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  research  topics  to  be  addressed 
in  the  EC  programmes.  This  could  be 
achieved  by  a  systematic  screening  of 
the  Eureka  project  portfolio,  as  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  done  by'  the  NPC  network 
in  the  so-called  X-ray  se.ssions. 

There  is  a  number  of  situations  where 
the  relation  betw'een  Eureka  and  the  EC 
is  more  complicated.  The  first  example 
is  co-financing  of  Eureka  projects  be¬ 
tween  the  EC  and  Eureka.  The  panel 
has  noted  mixed  signals  on  this  issue. 
Some  countries  would  like  to  see  more 
participation  by  the  EC  in  Eureka. 

However,  most  of  these  countries  feel 
that  the  EC  participation  should  be  on 
the  terms  of  Eureka.  Most  countries 
note  the  potential  complications  of  co¬ 
financing  between  the  mo  different 
regimes  of  Eureka  and  the  Framework 
Programmes,  and  the  panel  is  inclined 
to  respect  this  view. 

From  the  discussion  the  panel  concludes 
that  participation  of  the  EC  in  Eureka 
projects  should  be  encouraged  if  : 

-  a  link  can  be  established  between 
Eureka  and  the  precompetitive 
projects  of  the  EC,  and  conversely, 
when  an  existing  EC  programme 
might  be  able  to  accomodate  a  per¬ 
ceived  Eureka  need.  In  these  cases 
EC  funding  should  be  primarily 
aimed  at  the  precompetiti\'e  pan  of 
the  programmes  : 

-  this  facilitates  the  work  of  the  EC  in 
the  field  of  standardisation. 
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The  participation  of  the  EC  should  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  Eureka.  If  this 
leads  to  a  large  unbalance  because  of  a 
relatively  large  involvement  of  the  EC, 
it  could  be  preferable  to  split  up  the 
project  into  an  EC  project  and  a  Eureka 
project.  In  all  cases.  EC  participation 
would  have  to  be  linked  to  other  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  EC  (for  example  in  the  area 
of  standards). 

Another  area  of  interface  betw^een  the 
EC  and  Eureka  lies  in  the  realm  of  sup¬ 
portive  measures,  and  notably  stand¬ 
ardisation.  The  EC  plays  an  important 
role  in  European  standardisation. 

The  panel  recommends  that  the  role  of 
the  Eureka  secretariats  on  standardisa¬ 
tion  matters  be  aimed  primarily  at  in¬ 
forming  and  acti\'ating  the  responsible 
offices  (e.g.  the  standardisation  organi¬ 
sations  and  offices  in  the  European 
Community)  whenever  they  detect  a 
need  for  action  from  the  Eureka  partici¬ 
pants.  This  is  especially  needed  given 
the  low  level  of  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  supportive  measures. 

To  achieve  this,  the  panel  favours  fur¬ 
ther  strengthening  links  at  the  working 
level  between  Eureka  and  the  EC. 

The  infrastructure 

It  is  clear  that  the  NPC  nework  and  the 
International  Eureka  Secretariat  play  an 
important  role  in  making  Eureka  work. 
The  panel  is  impressed  by  the  way  the 
NPC  nem  ork  operates. 

The  NPC  offices  differ  in  size  and  in 
tasks  to  be  performed.  This  is  also  a 
direct  result  of  the  federative  character 
of  Eureka.  Some  NPCs  are  part  of  a 
research  ministr^^  others  are  part  of  an 
industiy^  ministry,  some  operate  at  arm’s 
length  from  the  government. 


The  panel  has  already  indicated  that  it 
does  not  want  to  harmonise  national 
Eureka  procedures.  However,  since  the 
NPC  network  is  the  basis  for  all  Eureka 
operations,  the  panel  thinks  it  justified 
to  harmonise  the  NPC  function  between 
member  states  as  much  as  possible. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
tasks  to  be  performed  and  size  of  the 
bureaus. 

The  panel  concludes  that  the  role  of 
NPCs  in  the  field  of  supportive  measures 
should  focus  on  creating  awareness 
and  referring  interested  projects  to  de¬ 
cision  making  bodies,  either  directly  or 
through  the  International  Eureka  Secre¬ 
tariat. 

The  panel  also  feels  that  a  significant 
part  of  the  co-operation  between  EC 
and  Eureka  should  be  done  at  the  level 
of  NPCs.  It  has  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  increasing  contact  is  occurring 
between  NPCs  and  EC  officials. 

The  role  of  a  central  body  in  a  federative 
programme  is  limited. 

The  panel  finds  that  the  International 
Eureka  Secretariat  is  confronted  with 
many  problems  directly  related  to  its 
position  in  a  decentralised  programme. 
The  panel  concludes  that  the  secretariat 
has  not  yet  found  its  proper  place. 

The  panel  agrees  with  the  tasks  that 
have  been  assigned  to  the  secretariat  in 
Brussels: 

-  provide  information  on  Eureka  at  the 
European  level:  support  national 
secretariats  in  the  field  of  information 
and  communication; 

-  operate  a  database  of  Eureka  projects; 

-  provide  the  necessary  continuity  for 
Eureka. 
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The  panel  recommends  further  study 
^  ith  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
these  tasks  by  the  secretariat. 

(It  has  noted  with  appreciation  that  such 
a  study  v\ill  be  carried  out). 

The  panel  has  heard  many  complaints 
regarding  the  Eureka  database.  It  has 
been  informed  that  changes  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  database. 

Thus  special  attention  should  be  paid 
to  improve  the  user  friendliness  of  the 
database. 


Non-Eureka  countries 

The  panel  has  systematically  raised  the 
question  of  participation  in  Eureka  by 
non-Eureka  countries.  In  practice  the 
question  addresses  Eastern  European 
countries,  the  USA  (and  Canada)  and 
Japan.  In  the  eyes  of  the  project  partici¬ 
pants  this  is  not  a  fundamental  issue. 
Most  participants  are  satisfied  to  deal 
with  this  on  an  ad-hoc  basis. 

This  means  that  they  v^  iW  favour  the 
participation  of  any  organisation  which 
can  make  an  essential  contribution  to 
their  project.  It  is  clear  that  individual 
participants  do  not  view  this  issue  from 
a  European  perspective  but  mainly  from 
the  perspective  of  their  individual  com¬ 
petitive  position. 

Government  representativ’es  have  a 
more  outspoken  view  although  they 
too  made  a  distinction  between  the 
formal  admission  of  other  countries  as 
members  to  Eureka  and  the  informal 
“ad-hoc"  approach  of  third  country^ 
participation  in  individual  projects. 

The  panel  is  of  the  opinion  that  Eureka 
primarily  is  a  programme  to  strengthen 
the  competitive  position  of  European 
industry.  The  panel  feels  that  this  should 
remain  so;  this  should  be  the  guiding 
principle  for  governments  in  their  policy 
regarding  new  members. 

However,  the  panel  acknowledges  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  deviate  from  this 
principle  in  order  to  further  integrate 
the  countries  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  The  participation  by  other 
countries  should  be  dealt  with  on  an 
ad-hoc  basis,  relative  to  individual 
projects. 
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EUREKA; 

HISTORY  AND  PLACE 


The  Eureka  initiative  was  launched  in 
April  1985  by  France  as  a  European 
reaction  to  the  American  Strategic  De¬ 
fence  Initiative  (SDI).  The  first  Eureka 
Ministerial  Conference  was  held  in 
Paris  (17  July,  1985).  In  November  1985 
the  Hanover  Decalaration  of  Principles 
was  signed.  The  Declaration  of  Princi¬ 
ples  includes  the  objectives  of  Eureka, 
the  focus  and  criteria  and  rules  for 
project  implementation  and  coordina¬ 
tion.  It  furthermore  describes  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Eureka,  the  European 
Commission  and  existing  European  co¬ 
operative  arrangements. 

From  an  intended  response  to  the  SDI- 
initiative,  Eureka  has  developed  into  a 
civilian  programme  to  promote  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  in  the  field  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology,  to  raise  the  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  European  industry. 
Eureka  projects  are  market  oriented. 


The  Declaration  of  Principles  clearly 
states  that  Eureka  projects  are  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  existing 
European  technological  co-operation. 
They  are  complementary  to  the  pro¬ 
grammes  of  the  EC. 

The  members  of  Eureka  are  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  EC.  the  EFTA  countries, 
Turkey  and  the  Commission  of  the  EC. 

The  Eureka  machinery-  was  established 
in  the  Ministerial  Conference  in  London 
(June  1986). 

During  the  past  five  years,  8  Ministerial 
Conferences  have  been  held.  This  has 
resulted  in  398  project  announcements, 
of  which,  according  to  the  Brussels’ 
database,  20  projects  have  reached  the 
status  of  finished  project. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE 


Each  Eureka  member  countr^^  has  nomi- 
nated  a  National  Project  Co-ordinator  to 
assist  project  participants. 

In  some  countries  the  KPC  is  supported 
by  a  National  Eureka  Secretariat. 

The  Eureka  Conference  of  Ministers  is 
the  highest  level  in  Eureka  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  overall  policy  and  Eureka 
projects.  The  International  Secretariat 
(ES)  in  Brussels  supports  both  the 
Ministerial  Conference  and  the  National 
Eureka  Secretariats.  The  main  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Eureka  infrastructure  are 
flexibility  and  decentralisation. 

Eureka  organisation 

Conference  of  Ministers 
(MC) 

The  political  body  of  Eureka  is  the 
Conference  of  Ministers.  Its  members 
are  Ministers  of  the  nineteen  participat¬ 
ing  countries  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Com¬ 
munities.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Conference  of  Ministers  to  develop  the 
substance  and  goals  of  Eureka  and  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  the  programme. 

It  meets  once  a  year  to  review  the 
progress.  The  Ministerial  Conference 
also  announces  new  Eureka  projects. 

High  Level  Representatives 
(HLG) 

This  group  is  made  up  of  senior  repre¬ 
sentatives  appointed  by  the  respective 
governments  and  the  Commission  of 
the  EC.  It  formulates  general  Eureka 
policies  for  appro\'al  by  the  MC. 

It  also  monitors  the  implementation  of 
ministerial  decisions. 

The  High  Level  Representatives  meet 
when  necessary'  in  order  to  assist  the 
Conference  of  Ministers  in  carrying  out 
its  tasks  and  to  prepare  its  meetings, 
including  briefings  on  projects  to  be 
notified  to  the  Conference  of  Ministers. 


Each  makes  arrangements  (a.o.)  to: 

1)  promote  the  necessary-  flow 

of  information  in  their  own  countiy^: 

2)  arrange  contacts  between 
enterprises  and  institutes: 

3)  exchange  information  with  other 
High  Level  Representati\  es. 

All  activities  regarding  information  on 
Eureka  and  on  projects  have  been  del¬ 
egated  by  the  HLG  to  the  netw^ork  of 
National  Project  Co-ordinators  (NPCs). 

National  Project  Co-ordinators 
(NPCs) 

The  National  Project  Co-ordinators  are 
the  frontline  actors.  They  encourage 
and  co-ordinate  project  participation 
and  report  on  it.  They  usually  work 
for  a  ministiy'  or  a  national  technology 
agency. 

The  National  Project  Co-ordinator  is 
responsible  for  all  project-related  activi¬ 
ties.  Among  these  are:  partner  search, 
evaluating  project  proposals,  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  obtaining  public  and  private 
project  funding.  In  addition,  the  NPCs 
are  involved  in  supportive  measures 
and  the  promotion  of  Eureka  in  their 
country.  To  this  end,  extensive  co¬ 
operation  exists  among  the  NPCs  (NPC- 
network).  As  indicated,  the  NPC  works 
under  the  supervision  of  the  HLG. 

In  some  countries  the  NPC  is  supported 
by  a  National  Eureka  Secretariat. 

In  other  countries  only  a  single  person 
is  responsible  for  project  handling, 
sometimes  even  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Not  only  might  the  size  of  the  national 
secretariats  vaiy^  considerably  among 
countries,  their  tasks  may  also  differ: 
some  secretariats  are  only  im  olv^ed  in 
the  Eureka  status  procedure,  others 
also  assist  in  obtaining  project  funding. 
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This  difference  is  inherent  to  the  feder¬ 
ative  character  of  Eureka  and  is  often  a 
reason  for  problems  encountered  by 
participants  in  the  process  of  applying 
for  Eureka  status  and  funding. 

International  Eureka  Secretariat 
(ES) 

A  small  and  flexible  Eureka  secretariat 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  Eureka 
Conference  of  Ministers  was  established 
to  enhance  the  transparency  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  Eureka.  It  gathers  and  distrib¬ 
utes  information  on  projects,  facilitates 
contacts  between  partners  and  promotes 
the  Eureka  concept  in  conjunction  with 
national  authorities. 

The  International  Eureka  Secretariat 
consists  of  6  professional  staff  members 
under  the  Head  of  the  Secretariat. 

The  composition  of  the  Secretariat  re¬ 
flects  the  participation  of  EC  and  non-EC 
members  in  Eureka.  In  addition,  one  EC- 
official  is  part  of  the  professional  staff. 
Members  of  the  professional  staff  are 
nominated  by  their  country  of  origin. 

Among  the  tasks  of  the  ES  are  : 

-  To  collect  and  to  disseminate 
information,  thus  offering  the  services 
of  a  clearing  house. 

Information  on  projects  is  stored  and 
maintained  in  a  database  in  order  to 
monitor  the  overall  Eureka  portfolio. 

-  To  assist  the  various  Eureka  bodies  in 
their  work,  in  particular  supporting 
the  meetings  of  the  MC  and  the  HLG. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  ES  renders 
assistance  to  the  Eureka  chairman¬ 
ship.  This  is  a  very  important  task  of 
the  secretariat.  The  workload  varies 
with  the  countiy-  that  chairs  Eureka. 

-  To  assist  with  the  implementation  of 
common  information  and  communi¬ 
cation  policies. 


This  task  has  grown  substantially 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  at  the 
moment  consumes  the  larger  part  of 
the  secretariat's  budget. 

-  To  provide  continuity  in  the  tasks  to 
be  performed. 

In  this  respect  the  professional  staff 
of  the  ES  is  present  at  umbrella 
project  meetings  and  other  important 
Eureka  events.  They  play  a  role  in 
transfer  of  knowledge  and  experience 
within  Eureka. 

Functioning  of  the  national 
Eureka  secretariats 

The  NPC  network  is  considered  valuable 
and  effective  in  the  transfer  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  the  Eureka-countries. 
Eureka-panicipants  have  been  asked  to 
comment  on  the  functioning  of  their 
national  secretariat.  In  general  the  an¬ 
swers  do  not  vary  significantly  from  one 
country  to  another. 

The  service  of  the  secretariats  that  is 
rated  most  favourably,  is  ‘Providing 
general  information  on  Eureka’. 

Services  that  according  to  participants 
can  be  improved,  are: 

1)  ‘providing  specific  information  on 
projects'; 

2)  ‘rendering  assistance  with  projea 
proposals'; 

3)  ‘acting  as  a  platform  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  results’. 

Participants  have  expressed  criticism 
regarding  the  role  of  the  secretariats  in 
•explaining  the  differences  in  applica¬ 
tion  procedures  for  public  funding  in 
the  different  countries'.  This  does  not 
come  as  a  surprise,  as  rules  for  obtain¬ 
ing  public  funding  differ  significantly 
among  participating  countries. 
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There  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
area  of  ‘partner  search’.  Here  the  secre¬ 
tariats  can  make  a  considerable  contri¬ 
bution,  in  particular  for  SMEs. 

Functioning  of  the 
International  Eureka  Secretariat 

Most  countries  feel  the  ES  is  a  useful 
instrument  in  supporting  the  Eureka 
organisation,  but  the  opinions  on  the 
functioning  of  the  database  are  not 
unequivocally  favourable. 

Many  country  representatives  state  that 
the  database  does  not  function  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  organisational  needs. 

The  database’  information  is  not  reliable; 
part  of  it  is  inaccurate  or  outdated. 

At  present  the  functional  design  of  the 
database  is  under  study.  The  quality  of 
the  database  information  could  be  im¬ 
proved  if  the  national  secretariats  send 
more  accurate  information  to  Brussels. 
Support  by  the  NPCs  is  crucial  in  this 
respect. 

Although  the  role  of  the  ES  is  not  in 
question,  many  government  representa¬ 
tives  feel  there  is  scope  for  improvement 
in  the  way  the  ES  performs  its  present 
tasks. 

The  role  of  the  secretariat  in  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  the  implementation  of  supponive 
measures  is  still  underdeveloped. 


Conclusions 

It  can  be  concluded  that  the  NPCs  play 
an  important  role  in  Eureka. 

However,  the  support  by  the  national 
secretariats  could  be  impro\’ed,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  field  of  partner  search, 
providing  information  about  projects 
and  public  funding,  and  assistance  with 
proposal  preparation. 

The  NPC  network  functions  well,  but 
there  is  scope  to  strengthen  further  the 
networking  and  teamwork. 

Because  of  the  difference  between  the 
operating  procedures  of  NPCs  in  the 
Eureka  countries,  weak  links  in  the  net¬ 
work  exist. 

As  far  as  the  ES  is  concerned,  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  database  needs  consider¬ 
able  improvement. 

However.  NPCs  must  stimulate  project 
participants  to  provide  timely  and  cor¬ 
rect  information  on  projects,  in  order  to 
keep  the  database  up-to-date. 


EUREKA  PROJECTS 


In  this  chapter  the  following  issues  are 
dealt  with  : 

-  project  generation; 

-  project  selection; 

-  benefits  from  participation; 

-  profile  of  partners. 

The  information  presented  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  derived  from  the  survey  and 
the  forum  sessions  conducted  by  the 
assessment  panel. 

PROJECT  GENERATION 

With  respect  to  project  generation  the 
following  aspects  are  discussed: 

-  Principle  of  project  generation 
(bottom-up  versus  top-down); 

-  Umbrella  projects; 

-  Information  services; 

-  Partner  search; 

-  Project  definition. 

Principle  of  project  generation 

The  bottom-up  approach  sets  Eureka 
apart  from  national  programmes  and 
the  R&D  programmes  of  the  EC. 
Industry  can  propose  projects  tailored 
to  their  specific  needs.  The  bottom-up 
approach  was  widely  supported  by 
participants  and  government  officials 
during  the  survey.  However,  the  bottom- 
up  approach  may  have  a  top-down 
element  in  areas  where  governments 
play  a  role  in  setting  norms  and  stand¬ 
ards  (governments  define  the  rules, 
industry  is  invited  to  come  forward  with 
proposals;  example:  environment). 
Governments  can  facilitate  project  gen¬ 
eration  by  organizing  or  encouraging 
industrial  fora  in  selected  fields. 


Umbrella  projects 

Umbrella  projects  are  groups  of  related 
Eureka  projects.  Formally  umbrellas  are 
not  part  of  the  Eureka  infrastructure; 
they  are  not  set  up  by  governments  but 
are  initiatives  of  the  Eureka  participants 
themselves. 

Umbrellas  are  supposed  to  be  market¬ 
places  for  “white-spot*’  analyses  and  for 
generating  new  project  ideas. 

They  co\'er  well-defined  technology 
areas  which  governments  and  industries 
consider  to  be  of  strategic  importance 
for  the  competitive  position  of  Europe. 
To  date  five  umbrellas  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  (FAMOS,  Eurolaser,  Eurocare, 
Euromar,  and  Euroenviron). 

It  is  their  function  to  investigate  the 
technology  developments  in  their  area 
and  indicate  ho’^’  barriers  to  competi¬ 
tiveness  can  be  eliminated.  The  results 
may  be  used  as  a  frame  of  reference  for 
new  project  generation  and  the  search 
for  potential  participants.  The  umbrellas 
thus  serv^e  as  a  platform  for  discussion 
among  industry^  and  governments,  and 
also  for  transfer  of  technology  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

Some  umbrellas  comprise  only  a  few 
projects  (e.g.  Eurolaser),  others  have  al¬ 
ready  encompassed  a  large  number  of 
projects  (e.g.  FAMOS). 

There  is  some  disagreement  among  the 
national  Eureka  representatives  whether 
umbrellas  are  consistent  with  the 
bottom-up  approach.  Some  claim  the 
task  of  umbrellas  is  to  co-ordinate  and 
to  rationalise  projects  rather  than  to 
initiate  projects;  umbrellas  may  become 
small  programmes  in  themselves. 
According  to  the  advocates  of  the  um¬ 
brella  concept,  the  bottom-up  concept 
is  not  violated,  since  project  ideas  are 
generated  by  industiy  itself. 
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Tliere  is  no  agreement  on  whether  the 
umbrellas  have  resulted  in  relevant 
projects.  Some  national  representatives 
are  of  the  opinion  that  umbrellas  do  not 
result  in  additional  benefits;  they  state 
that  umbrellas  are  better  suited  for 
creating  more  basic  research  projects, 
and  consequently  should  be  top-down 
oriented.  In  fact,  this  applies  to  mo.st  of 
the  umbrellas,  with  the  exception  of  the 
FAMOS  umbrella  which  is  a  clear  exam¬ 
ple  of  being  close  to  the  market. 

In  contrast  to  this,  a  large  majority  of 
participants  being  involved  in  an  um¬ 
brella  state  they  experience  additional 
spin-offs  from  participating  in  an  um¬ 
brella.  By  defining  common  criteria, 
creating  synergies,  and  bringing  together 
interested  parties,  umbrellas  add  con¬ 
siderable  \'alue. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  bottom-up 
character,  umbrellas  must  not  be  de¬ 
pendent  on  governments  and  must 
operate  as  self-supporting  networks. 
They  may  provide  tailored  services  to 
participants  that  the  national  secretariats 
cannot  offer.  This  leaves  more  time  for 
the  NPCs  to  concentrate  on  other 
projects.  Finally  umbrellas  may^be  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  transfer  of  know-how 
between  projects  in  the  umbrella,  a 
feature  which  is  weak  at  the  present 
stage  in  the  ev'olution  of  Eureka. 

Information  services 

Providing  information  on  Eureka  to 
potential  participants  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  instrument  in  stimulating  new 
projects.  In  some  countries  the  Eureka 
concept  is  well  knowm  by  industry  and 
research  institutes;  in  other  countries 
industry'  is  not  fully  aware  of  the  possi- 
bilities  of  Eureka. 


It  can  be  concluded  that  the  general 
information  provided  by  the  National 
Eureka  Secretariats  is  adequate.  There  is 
howev’er  room  for  impro\'ement  as  to 
information  on  procedures  and  specific 
projects.  Highlighting  successful  projects 
could  be  an  important  instalment  to 
encourage  industiy  to  participate  (suc¬ 
cess  breeds  success). 

Another  point  of  criticism  is  that  na¬ 
tional  secretariats  do  not  provide  ad¬ 
equate  information  on  Eureka  policies, 
procedures  in  other  countries. 

This  information  is  important  in  the 
process  of  partner  search  and  project 
start-up,  because  participants  must  be 
able  to  set  realistic  expectations  on  the 
commitment  of  their  partners. 

Partners  may  leave  the  project  if  their 
governments  do  not  provide  sufficient 
financial  support. 

Information  should  be  provided  at  the 
national  level  (national  Eureka  secre¬ 
tariats)  as  well  as  the  central  level  (ES). 
In  this  respect  the  Eureka  Technological 
Folders,  issued  by  the  ES,  are  highly 
appreciated  by  participants  and  Eureka 
officials. 

Partner  search 

Overall,  14%  of  the  participants  state 
they  were  approached  by  their  national 
secretariat  to  participate  in  a  specific 
Eureka  project.  In  most  large  countries 
this  percentage  is  over  14%.  but  in  the 
smaller  countries  it  may  vary  consider¬ 
ably  (0%- 50%). 

In  general,  participants  select  their  part¬ 
ners  themselves.  In  many  cases  the 
larger  companies  use  existing  business 
contacts  to  define  a  project,  but  SMEs 
have  indicated  they  need  more  help  in 
partner  search.  Some  countries  already 
acknowledged  this  issue. 
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Since  June  1990  the  French  government 
has  decided  to  give  additional  support 
to  SMEs  in  order  to  enhance  their  par¬ 
ticipation. 

The  role  of  the  national  secretariats  in 
partner  search  should  be  improved  for 
SMEs.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  that  the  EC  does  a  better  job 
in  this  respect. 

Project  definition 

Support  of  the  project  definition  phase 
by  the  national  secretariats  differs  from 
country'  to  country. 

Some  countries  provide  financial  sup¬ 
port:  support  for  the  preparation  of  a 
proposal,  support  for  a  definition  phase 
etc.  Two  Eureka  member  states  have 
recently  decided  to  provide  support  for 
project  definition  and  partner  search  to 
SMEs  by  means  of  additional  subsidies. 
Some  countries  give  no  help  at  all  apart 
from  information. 

39%  of  participants  experienced  con¬ 
tractual  drafting  difficulties  at  the  start 
of  their  project  (no  differences  among 
different  organisation  types). 

The  survey  indicates  that  government 
support  for  the  definition  phase  should 
be  improved. 

PROJECT  SELECTION 

In  most  countries  participation  in  Eureka 
involves  two  procedures.  Firstly,  at  the 
international  level  the  Eureka  status 
must  be  acquired.  Secondly,  an  ap¬ 
proved  project  may  be  eligible  for  pub¬ 
lic  funding. 

Acquiring  Eureka  status 

Potential  participants  will  first  contact 
their  national  secretariats  for  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  their  idea.  The  secretariat  will 
indicate  w'hether  the  project  idea  is 
suited  for  Eureka,  or  what  changes  may 
be  needed  to  comply  with  the  criteria. 


If  suitable  for  Eureka  the  applicant  to¬ 
gether  with  his  partner(s)  can  start  writ¬ 
ing  a  proposal  using  the  standardised 
Euro  Format.  If  needed,  the  National 
Secretariat  may  assist  the  applicant  in 
drafting  the  project  proposal  and  in 
finding  the  (international)  partners. 

To  this  end  the  NPC  usually  contacts 
NPCs  in  other  countries  and  the  ES. 

When  the  project  participants  have 
finished  their  proposal,  it  is  handed-in 
at  the  respective  national  Eureka  secre¬ 
tariats,  together  with  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MoU)  .signed  by  all  the 
participants.  Via  the  ES  the  proposal  is 
distributed  to  the  other  NPCs. 

Each  national  secretariat  will  start  a 
national  procedure  to  determine 
W'hether  their  country  will  support  the 
project  for  the  Eureka  label. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Principles  the 
following  criteria  for  Eureka  projects 
are  mentioned: 

-  co-operation  betw'een  participants  in 
more  than  one  European  country’; 

-  identified  expected  benefits  from  co¬ 
operation; 

-  use  of  advanced  technologies; 

-  technically  and  managerially  qualified 
participants  and  adequate  financial 
commitment; 

-  exchange  of  technologies; 

-  research  and  development  projects 
aimed  at  the  creation  of  technical 
prerequisites  for  a  modern 
infrastructure  and  the  solution  of 
transboundary  problems  are  also 
allowed. 

In  some  countries  the  Eureka  secretariat 
itself  decides  whether  the  project  meets 
the  criteria  and  whether  it  can  be  sup¬ 
ported  for  Eureka-status. 

In  other  countries  external  consultants, 
advisory  committees  or  governmental 
departments  are  responsible  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  proposals.  The  basis 
for  the  evaluation  is  the  Euro  Format, 
which  gives  global  information  on  the 
project  objectives,  the  participants,  costs, 
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technology  envisaged,  market  applica¬ 
tions  etc.  NPCs  of  several  countries  have 
stated  that  the  only  generally  accepted 
criteria  are  international  co-operation 
and  the  use  of  advanced  technologies. 
Many  countries  in  fact  use  the  criteria 
set  up  for  their  own  national  R&D  in¬ 
stalments. 

In  addition  there  is  no  consensus  among 
countries  whether  the  projects  should 
be  focused  on  market  applicability  or 
whether  basic  research  is  allowed  as 
well. 

During  the  evaluation  procedure  the 
NPCs  will  consult  each  other  on  an  on¬ 
going  basis.  Where  one  or  more  coun¬ 
tries  disagree  with  a  proposed  project, 
improvements  can  be  made  in  co¬ 
operation.  As  soon  as  the  proposal  is 
supported  by  tw'o  or  more  of  the  in¬ 
volved  governments,  the  project  can  be 
announced  at  the  ES.  Then  the  proposal 
will  be  distributed  to  all  member  coun¬ 
tries  and  will  circulate  for  45  days. 

The  national  secretariats  in  turn  will  in¬ 
form  companies,  universities  and  re¬ 
search  institutes  in  their  country  of  the 
expected  projects,  and  provide  them 
with  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
interest  in  participation.  If,  during  this 
circulation  period,  no  objections  are 
raised  against  the  project,  it  will  be 
proposed  to  the  High  Level  Group. 
When  the  HLG  accepts  the  project,  it 
has  the  status  of  “Expected  Project”. 
With  this  status  participants  can  start 
the  project.  All  projects  that  have  been 
accepted  by  the  High  Level  Group  will 
be  announced  officially  once  a  year  at 
the  Ministerial  Conference. 

Obtaining  project  funding 

Because  of  the  federative  character  of 
Eureka,  project  funding  is  not  central¬ 
ised  but  each  participant  may  apply  for 
national  public  funding  in  his  own 
country.  In  some  countries  Eureka- 
status  implies  that  the  project  is  entitled 
to  public  financing.  However,  in  most 
countries  the  application  for  public 
funding  can  only  be  handed  in  after  the 


project  has  received  Eureka  status. 

Often  more  than  one  national  R&D  fund 
exists,  meaning  that  organisations 
should  first  find  the  most  appropriate 
funding  source  to  hand-in  their  applica¬ 
tion.  In  this  task  they  are  often  assisted 
by  the  national  Eureka  secretariat. 

Only  in  a  few  countries  the  funding  of 
Eureka  projects  is  handled  by  the 
Eureka  secretariat  itself.  Most  countries 
however  do  not  ha\  e  a  separate  budget 
for  Eureka  projects.  This  implies  that 
Eureka  projects  compete  with  national 
projects  for  a  part  of  the  national  R&D 
budget. 

For  the  funding  application  procedure 
additional  information  is  required  and 
additional  criteria  are  used. 

Furthermore  the  type  and  level  of  fi¬ 
nancial  support  given  by  governments 
may  differ  among  the  participating 
countries.  In  most  countries  grants  are 
given.  Some  countries  supply  loans 
which  have  to  be  repaid  only  when  the 
project  has  been  successful. 

The  difference  in  funding  procedures 
may  cause  considerable  delays  in  the 
project  start-up  or  even  the  collapse 
of  the  project  itself.  44%  of  respondents 
mentioned  funding  problems  or  the 
withdrawal  of  a  partner  from  the 
project.  This  affects  especially  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  bilateral  projects.  Some  projects 
include  "sleeping  panners"  because  of 
public  funding  problems.  This  is  why 
participants  indicated  a  strong  need  for 
harmonisation  and  synchronisation  of 
the  funding  procedures. 

Conclusions 

The  procedure  for  obtaining  Eureka 
status  is  generally  perceived  as  straight- 
forv^'ard  and  unbureaucratic.  The  vari¬ 
ous  funding  procedures  however  are 
not  transparent.  This  results  in  project 
delays  or  even  the  collapse  of  projects. 
That  is  why  there  is  strong  preference 
among  participants  for  uniform  and 
synchronised  funding  procedures. 
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BENEHTS  FROM 
PARTICIPATION  IN  EUREKA 

In  assessing  the  benefits  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  Eureka,  the  following  aspects 
have  been  examined: 

-  Motives  for  participation: 

-  Technological  results  of  cross-border 
research  and  applicability  of  results  in 
the  market: 

-  Long-term  relationships  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  Eureka: 

-  Knowledge  transfer; 

-  Contribution  to  competitiveness; 

-  Future  participation  in  Eureka. 

Motives  for  participation 

Motives  for  participation  can  be  ranked 
as  follows  : 

1.  Technology  motives; 

2.  Business  opportunities; 

3.  Financial  aspects; 

4.  Standardisation. 

An  elaboration  of  these  motives  shows 
the  following  ; 

Technology  motives 

-  The  opportunity  to  do  more  R&D, 
or  to  accelerate  product  introduction; 

-  Risk  sharing  in  advanced  research; 

-  Bringing  together  complementary 
technologies; 

-  Exchange  of  knowledge. 

Business  opportunities 

-  Creating  a  larger  market  for  R&D 
intensive  products; 

-  Creating  a  high-tech  image; 

-  Providing  a  stepping  stone  to  other 
business  relations  with  partners. 

Financial  aspects 

-  Availability  of  public  funding; 

-  Cost  sharing. 


.More  than  half  of  the  participants  .state 
the\’  w(5uld  continue  their  projects  even 
if  Eureka  status  (and  consequently 
Eureka  funding)  had  been  withheld. 


Technological  results  of  cro.ss-border 
research  and  applicability  of  results  in 
the  market 

According  to  industiy  Eureka  contrib¬ 
utes  to; 

%  of  respondents  indicating  Eureka  contribution 


New  process  technologies  75% 

Commercial  applications  62% 

Accelerated  product  introduction  56% 

Patents  or  patents  pending  31  % 


Industrial  participants  indicate  Eureka 
has  made  an  impact  on  their  technol¬ 
ogy'  position  (74%)  and  their  R&D  strat¬ 
egy  (71%). 

Project  results  are  expected  by  8%  of 
participants  within  m  o  years  after  the 
start  of  the  project,  ■49‘lb  expects  results 
between  2  and  5  years  while  2-4%  ex¬ 
pect  commercial  applications  after  more 
than  5  years. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  re¬ 
spondents  on  average  have  participated 
in  Eureka  for  about  two  and  a  half  years. 
Nevertheless,  results  are  clearly  visible. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  forum  discus¬ 
sions:  half  of  the  fomm  participants  are 
already  obtaining  tangible  results  from 
participation. 

Long-term  relationships  as  a 
result  of  participating  in  Eureka 

More  than  half  of  Eureka  participants 
state  Eureka  resulted  in  long  term  co¬ 
operation  with  foreign  partners. 

%  indicating  long-term  co-operation 
Industry 

Research  institutes 
Universities _ 

Knowledge  transfer 

Participants  do  not  perceive  knowledge 
transfer  an  important  characteristic 
of  Eureka.  Industries  are  not  keen  on 
sharing  their  project  results  with 
(potential)  competitors  :  Eureka  R&D 
apparently  is  too  strategic. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  obligation  for 
disseminating  results  among  partici¬ 
pants  and  other  interested  parties  is 
perceived  as  a  significant  advantage 
over  the  EC  programmes. 

Arrangements  on  industrial  property^ 
rights  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
partners. 


Contribution  to 
competitiveness 

58%  of  indu.strial  participants  state 
Eureka  contributed  to  their  competitive 
position  in  Europe:  49%  e\'en  mentioned 
a  contribution  from  Eureka  to  their  glo¬ 
bal  competitive  position.  This  despite 
the  relatively  short  period  of  participa¬ 
tion  (on  average  Vh  years). 

In  general,  smaller  organisations  (le.ss 
than  500  employees)  experience  a  more 
significant  contribution  to  competitive¬ 
ness  than  larger  organisations  do; 

Care  must  be  taken  in  interpreting  these 
results.  The  experience  of  most  re¬ 
spondents  with  Eureka  is  limited. 

In  addition  most  projects  have  a  planned 
duration  exceeding  two  years. 

These  facts  are  not  easily  reconciled 
with  the  favourable  results  of  participa¬ 
tion.  Most  likely,  the  results  are  some¬ 
what  biased  by  the  participants  positive 
expectations. 

Future  participation  in  Eureka 

Only  3%  of  respondents  state  they  will 
not  participate  again.  47%  however  is 
positive,  and  50%  is  not  yet  certain  of 
future  participation.  In  most  cases  a 
negative  attitude  is  caused  by  bad  ex¬ 
periences  with  funding  (too  little  -  too 
late). 


Conclusions 

Motives 

The  main  motives  for  participation  are 
the  technology  aspects  of  Eureka:  doing 
more  R&D  and  sharing  of  risks  and 
costs.  However,  it  cannot  be  concluded 
that  Eureka  contributes  significantly  to 
scale  effects  in  research  or  to  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  technological  know--how. 


66% 

79% 

80% 
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Project  results  are  not  shared  by  large 
groups  of  participants.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  close-to-the-market  character 
of  Eureka. 

Most  industrial  participants  do  not  seem 
to  be  in  favour  of  dissemination  of 
know-how;  most  participants  seek  part¬ 
ners  with  complementary  know-how 
and  products,  each  partner  remaining 
proprietor  of  its  own  know^-how. 

International  co-operation  is  also  valued 
highly.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
marketing  spin-offs  and  business  op¬ 
portunities  arising  from  international 
co-operation,  rather  than  to  the  joint 
development  and  application  of  techni¬ 
cal  know-how  (i.e.  creating  economies 
of  scale  in  research). 

Surprisingly  a  relatively  low  value  is 
attached  to  the  subsidies  as  such;  public 
funding  is  used  to  execute  the  projects 
on  a  wider  scale,  to  accelerate  the 
project,  or  to  overcome  the  extra  costs 
of  international  co-operation.  In  con¬ 
trast,  it  has  been  reported  frequently 
that  partners  withdrew  from  a  project 
because  funding  could  not  be  obtained. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  relative 
importance  of  funding  decreases  as  the 
project  progresses.  Initially  funding  is 
very  important  to  stimulate  participants 
and  to  remove  barriers  to  participation. 

As  a  motive  for  participation,  standardi¬ 
sation  ranks  rather  low. 

This  either  means  that  Eureka  is  not 
(yet)  percewed  as  a  good  instrument 
for  standardisation,  or  that  the  need  for 
standardisation  in  general  is  not  ver>' 
great  among  European  industry. 


Technological  results 

Technological  results  of  participation 
in  Eureka  are  perceh  ed  favourably  by 
industry.  Eureka  pro\’ides  a  large 
number  of  commercial  spin-offs  in  a 
relatively  early  phase  of  the  projects. 
Furthermore,  Eureka  has  a  clear  impact 
on  the  technology  position  and  R&D 
strategy  of  industry. 

However,  participants  indicate  that  more 
than  half  of  Eureka  projects  would  also 
have  been  implemented  without  the 
assistance  of  Eureka.  Added  value  from 
Eureka  therefore  must  also  be  sought 
in: 

1.  acceleration  of  bringing  technologies 
to  the  market; 

2.  implementation  of  projects  on 
a  larger  scale; 

3.  implementation  of  projects  on  an 
international  level  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  business  links  and  a  more 
efficient  utilisation  of  R&D  resources; 

4.  positive  effea  on  the  image  of  the 
companv  and  the  motivation  of  its 
R&D  staff. 

Long  term  relationships 

Although  Eureka  is  perceived  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  instrument  in  stimulating 
cross-border  co-operation,  the  average 
number  of  foreign  contacts  is  limited. 
(This  is  discussed  further  in  chapter  7, 
Quality  of  projects.) 

Universities  and  research  institutes 
especially  are  looking  for  long-term 
relationships.  For  industry,  in  particular 
SMEs,  this  is  less  important. 
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Contribution  to 
competitiveness 

Eureka  contributes  to  competitiveness. 
This  contribution  develops  along  two 
lines: 

1.  Eureka  effectively  stimulates  co¬ 
operation  across  borders,  between 
industry  and  research  organisations, 
and  between  complementary  product 
producers. 

2.  On  a  technology  level  Eureka  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  acceleration  of  new 
product  introductions  on  a  wider 
scale. 


As  most  participants  are  Europe-ori¬ 
ented,  Eureka  stimulates  intra-European 
competitiveness  more  than  global  com¬ 
petitiveness.  Of  course  the  strenght- 
ening  of  the  competitive  position  of 
individual  European  based  firms  will 
result  in  a  stronger  industrial  position 
of  Europe  in  the  long  run. 

The  contribution  to  the  overall  com¬ 
petitiveness  of  Europe  cannot  be 
assessed  at  this  time,  the  more  so  be¬ 
cause  the  amount  of  R&D  performed 
within  the  Eureka  framework  is  small 
compared  to  the  total  European  R&D 
effort  (±2%).  Despite  this  Eureka  has  a 
clear  visibility. 


PROFILE  OF  PARTNERS 

Participants  have  been  asked  to  indicate 
what  aspects  they  consider  important 
when  selecting  project  partners. 

It  is  clear  that  different  organisations 
have  different  partner  needs.  In  order 
to  structure  the  answers,  the  following 
categories  have  been  identified: 

-  Industries  smaller  than  500  employees; 

-  Industries  larger  than  500  employees; 

-  Research  institutes; 

-  Universities; 


The  results  for  these  categories,  as  far 
as  the  preferred  partner  profile  is  con¬ 
cerned  are  described  below. 


Industry  versus  universities 
and  research  institutes 

The  table  below  shows  how  the  part¬ 
ner  profile  aspects  have  been  rated  by 
industry,  universities  and  research  insti¬ 
tutes  (1  =  most  important): 


Partner  profile  aspects 

Technical  know-how 
R&D  complementarity 
Marketing  know-how 
Long-term  R&D  relation 
Existing  relation 
Other  long-term  relation 
Other  complementarity 
Nationality/langauge/culture 


Industry  Research  Univ. 
Institutes 

1  1  1 
2  2  2 

3  5  7 

4  3  3 

5  4  4 

6  6  6 

7  7  5 

8  8  8 


The  table  shows  that  technical  know¬ 
how  and  R&D  complementarity  are  the 
most  important  partner  aspects  for  all 
parties  involved. 
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For  unh  ersities  and  research  institutes, 
the  potential  of  building  a  long  term 
R&D  relationship  with  partners  is  much 
more  important  than  it  is  for  industr>^ 
Nationality,  language  or  culture  hardly 
affect  the  partner  selection. 


Most  important  aspect 
of  Eureka 

Ranking  of  aspects 

Aspect  Industry  Research  Univ. 

institutes 


Other  differences  beween  industry 
and  research  institutes  and  universities 
are  presented  below*: 

Ranking  of  motives  for  participation 


Motives 

Industry 

Research 

Institutes 

Univ. 

Technology  motives 

1 

1 

1 

Business  opportunities 

2 

3 

4 

Financial  motives 

3 

2 

2 

Standardisation 

4 

4 

3 

Results  of  participation 

%  of  respondents  indicating  results 

Results 

Industry 

Research 

Institutes 

Univ. 

Commercial  applications 

66% 

62% 

55% 

New  process  technologies 

74% 

82% 

67% 

Accelerated  introduction 

58% 

51% 

46% 

Patents  (pending) 

30% 

37% 

25% 

New  distribution  channels 

33% 

42% 

26% 

Coop,  with  foreign  partners 

66% 

80% 

79% 

Impact  of  Eureka 

%  of  respondents  indicating  impact 

Impact  on 

Industry 

Research 

Institutes 

Univ. 

R&D  strategy 

72% 

79% 

82% 

Technology  position 

75% 

70% 

67% 

European  competitive 
position 

59% 

70% 

67% 

Global  competitive 
position 

50% 

46% 

57% 

Technology  development  1 

International  co-operation  2 

Additional  R&D-funding  3 

Knowledge  diffusion/sharing  4 


2  1 

1  2 

4  4 

3  3 


Procedures  and  problems 
encountered 

>  23%  of  research  institutes  became 
involved  in  Eureka  via  the  national 
secretariats,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  other  categories  of  partici- 
pants  indicate; 

-  Harmonisation  of  funding  procedures 
is  requested  by  all  groups; 

-  Industry  more  often  reports 
contractual  drafting  difficulties; 

-  Only  15%  of  universities  indicate  that 
a  partner  has  withdrawn  from  their 
project,  which  is  half  of  what  other 
participants  indicate. 

Other  aspects 

”  Industry  has  a  higher  proportion  of 
projects  with  a  relatively  short  dura¬ 
tion; 

-  44%  of  research  institutes  indicate 
they  are  involved  in  an  umbrella 
against  30%  of  the  other  categories. 

-  Universities  and  research  institutes 
are  more  certain  of  their  future 
participation  than  industry*  is. 
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Small  versus  large  industries 

According  to  the  database  in  Brussels 
28.7%  of  the  Eureka-companies  employ 
less  than  500  employees.  In  the  early 
years  of  Eureka  this  percentage  was 
considerably  lower,  but  the  involvement 
of  SMEs  has  increased  steadily  in  recent 
years.  The  bottom-up  approach  of 
Eureka  and  the  stimulation  of  close  to 
the  market  dev'elopment  are  attractive 
features  for  smaller  companies. 

Differences  between  SMEs  (<500  em¬ 
ployees)  and  larger  companies  0500 
employees)  are  not  striking. 

The  main  findings  regarding  the  follow¬ 
ing  aspects  are: 

Aspect  SMEs  compared  with  larger 
companies 

Business 

-  International  competition  is  almost 
the  same  environment  as  for  larger 
companies; 

-  R&D  is  equally  important  for 
corporate  strategy: 

Partner  profile 

-  Marketing  know-how  of  partners  is 
valued  more; 

-  Less  frequent  co-operation  with 
competitors; 

-  Existing  relations  are  less  important; 

-  Less  emphasis  on  building  long-term 
R&D  relations  than  larger  companies; 

Motives  for  participation 

-  Business  opportunities  are  rated 
higher; 

-  Funding  is  considered  slightly  more 
important; 


Results  of  participation 

-  Eureka  has  a  larger  impact  on  R&D 
strategy; 

-  More  benefits  from  business  contacts 
abroad: 

-  Impact  on  the  technology  position  is 
the  same  as  for  larger  companies: 

-  Project  duration  on  average  is  shorter: 

Functioning  of  the  Eureka  mechanism 

-  The  same  problems  experienced  as 
larger  companies; 

-  National  secretariats  valued  the  same 
as  by  larger  companies; 

-  More  assistance  needed  with  partner 
search; 

Eureka  versus  EC-programmes 

-  Eureka  is  preferred  for  business 
opportunities; 

Conclusions 

SMEs  participating  in  Eureka  compete 
almost  to  the  same  extent  in  interna¬ 
tional  markets  as  do  the  larger  compa¬ 
nies.  Furthermore  many  SMEs  involved 
are  high-tech  producers. 

Participation  in  Eureka  may  be  very 
rewarding  for  SMEs.  It  is  demonstrated 
clearly  that  SMEs  benefit  from  Eureka  in 
establishing  new^  business  relations 
abroad  and  that  Eureka  has  a  clear  im¬ 
pact  on  their  R&D  strategy. 

Once  involved  in  Eureka,  SMEs  are  not 
more  prone  to  project  failure  than  other 
companies  are. 

Nevertheless,  more  support  should  be 
given  to  SMEs  in  the  field  of  partner 
search,  project  definition,  and  feasibility 
studies. 
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Industrial  co-operation 
within  Eureka 

Participants  have  been  asked  what  type 
of  organisations  they  prefer  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  (e.g.  competitors,  customers, 
suppliers). 

Universities  and  institutes  indicate  no 
preference.  Industry  clearly  prefers  co¬ 
operating  with  complementary  product 
producers  (60%),  and  with  customers 
(41%).  Stratification  according  to  com¬ 
pany  size  shows  the  following: 


Type  of  partner 

Industries 

^00 

employees 

Industries 

>500 

employees 

Complementary  producers 

70% 

63% 

Customers/  users 

49% 

41% 

Competitors 

34% 

53% 

Suppliers 

29% 

45% 

(As  more  than  one  alternative  was  al¬ 
lowed,  the  percentages  in  this  table  do 
not  add  up  to  100%). 

The  results  show  that  the  co-operation 
looked  for  in  Eureka  is  more  vertically 
(industry  chain)  than  horizontally  (com¬ 
petition)  oriented.  Industry  prefers  to 
co-operate  with  complementary  product 
producers,  customers  and  suppliers. 
Nevertheless  large  industries  often  co¬ 
operate  with  competitors  (53%). 

It  is  likely  that  this  co-operation  only 
takes  place  in  markets  in  which  they 
do  not  compete,  or  that  the  research 
involved  is  of  a  precompetitive  nature. 


Conclusions 

Participants  prefer  panners  with  com- 
plementaiy’  technologies  or  products  in 
order  to  jointly  develop  new  products 
or  applications.  Co-operation  among 
competing  companies  is  not  very  fre¬ 
quent,  especially  in  the  case  of  SMEs. 
This  is  obviously  a  result  of  the  strong 
market  orientation  of  most  of  the 
projects. 
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V 


QUALITY  OF  PROJECTS 


In  the  Hanover  Declaration  of  Principles 
objective  criteria  for  project  quality  have 
not  been  set  out.  During  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  most  of  the  National  Project 
Coordinators  had  problems  with  identi¬ 
fying  unbiased  quality  criteria,  other 
than  the  broadly  defined  criteria  like 
international  co-operation  and  the  use 
of  advanced  technology. 

Like  project  funding,  progress  reporting 
is  decentralised  in  Eureka.  Progress 
reporting  to  the  national  Eureka- 
organisation  is  not  compulsory  in  all 
countries.  Due  to  this,  the  database  can¬ 
not  be  accurately  updated  as  far  as 
changes  in  expected  duration  and  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned.  Consequently  a 
complete  and  up-to-date  picture  of  the 
full  portfolio  is  not  available,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  assess  the  quality 
and  progress  of  the  individual  projects. 
The  heed  for  uniform  progress  report¬ 
ing  procedures  among  participants  is 
not  often  mentioned. 

As  progress  reports  have  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  national  funding  organisation 
and  have  to  comply  with  national  rules, 
harmonisation  of  progress  reporting  is 
difficult.  Also  most  NPCs  are  not  in 
favour  of  harmonizing  reporting  proce¬ 
dures.  They  expect  this  will  result  in 
more  bureaucracy. 

Many  of  the  National  Project  Coordina¬ 
tors  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  quality 
of  the  project  portfolio  in  general  should 
be  more  consistent. 

When  Eureka  started,  selection  criteria 
were  applied  less  stringently  as  more 
attention  was  paid  to  getting  an  ad¬ 
equate  number  of  projects  under  way. 
However,  some  countries  have  already 
tightened  their  procedures  for  proposal 
acceptance. 


Quality  may  be  viewed  upon  from  dif¬ 
ferent  angles. 

Yardsticks  for  quality  assessment  could 
be: 

1)  technological  content; 

2)  market  orientation; 

3)  international  dimension  and  factual 
co-operation; 

4)  strategic  potential. 

In  order  to  assess  project  quality,  a 
sample  of  40  projeas  has  been  exam¬ 
ined  in  more  detail. 

Technological  content 

The  technological  content  of  projects 
has  not  been  investigated  in  this  study. 
Data  concerning  this  yardstick  are  not 
available  at  the  moment. 

For  74%  of  all  the  respondents,  the 
R&D  function  is  significantly  involved 
in  formulating  corporate  strategy. 
Technical  know-how  and  technological 
complementarity  are  considered  the 
most  important  aspects  for  partner  se¬ 
lection.  Participation  in  Eureka  signifi¬ 
cantly  influences  the  R&D  strategy  and 
the  technology  position  of  the  partici¬ 
pants.  Most  participants  are  intensively 
involved  in  R&D  indicating  that  Eureka 
attracts  the  right  organisations. 

Market  orientation 

Eureka  projects  are  market  oriented. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Eureka  participants. 
They  value  Eureka  for: 

-  applicability  of  results; 

-  building  business  relations; 

-  market  opportunities. 

The  market  orientation  of  Eureka  im¬ 
plies  that  the  diffusion  of  know-how 
is  limited.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  share  project  results  with 
other  Eureka  participants  is  considered 
an  advantage  of  Eureka  by  participants. 


The  table  below  shows  the  number  of 
projects  announced  at  the  Ministerial 
Conferences  and  the  number  of  projects 
that  have  been  finished. 

Announced  Project  finished  in  - 
Ministerial  conference  projects  '88  ’89  ’90  I 


Hanover,  November  1985  10  -  1  - 

London.  June  1986  58  2  3  3 

Stockholm,  December  1986  37  1  5  2 

Madrid,  September  1987  58  -  -  2 

Copenhagen,  June  1988  54  -  -  1 

Vienna,  June  1989  89 

Rome.  May  1990  91 


Total  397  3  9  8 


SOURCE;  ELREKA-DATABASE  BRUSSELS.  JANUARY  17,  1991 

The  table  below  gives  a  further  break¬ 
down  of  the  projects  that  have  reached 
the  status  of  'finished  project’: 

Number 
of  projects 

Finished  projects  successfully  and  have 
introduced  product  on  the  market;  10 

Finished  the  research  phase  successfully 

but  have  not  launched  product  yet;  3 

Finished  feasibility  phase  but  have  not 

yet  decided  whether  to  continue  within  Eureka;  3 

Finished  feasibility  phase  but  decided  to 
continue  outside  the  Eureka  framework;  4 

Total  number  of  projects  finished  within  Eureka  20 

SOL'RCE:  NPCs  OF  COUNTRIES  INVOLVED.  FEBRUARY  1991 

8%  of  the  participants  expect  market¬ 
able  results  within  two  years  from  the 
start  of  the  project.  For  49%  this  will 
take  betw'een  2  and  5  years  and  for  24% 
it  ^411  take  more  than  5  years  before 
commercial  results  can  be  expected 
(19°/o  of  participants  did  not  express  any 
expectation). 


The  fact  that  only  20  projects  have  been 
finished  to  date  and  the  relatively  long 
project  duration  suggest  that  many 
Eureka  projects  involve  precompetitive 
research  as  well.  This  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  participants  as  w'ell  as  by 
government  representatives.  Both  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
some  extent  to  do  precompetitive  re¬ 
search  within  the  Eureka  framework. 
Information  from  the  Eureka  database 
shows  that  the  expected  average  project 
duration  is  decreasing  at  the  moment, 
indicating  that  recently  approved 
projects  are  closer  to  the  market. 

International  dimension 

Information  from  the  Eureka  database 
Oune  1990)  shows  the  following  with 
respect  to  the  international  dimension 
of  Eureka  projects: 

In  almost  half  of  the  Eureka  projects 
only  two  countries  are  involved. 

The  percentage  of  binational  projects  is 
even  higher  in  the  group  of  projects 
announced  at  the  last  three  Ministerial 
Conferences:  the  average  number  of 
countries  involved  in  projects  an¬ 
nounced  at  Hanover  in  1985  is  6.0 
against  2.6  for  the  projects  announced 
in  Rome  in  1990. 


#  of  countries 
per  project 

#  of  projects 

%  of  total 
portfolio 

2 

122 

44% 

3 

72 

25% 

4 

35 

12% 

5 

20 

7% 

6 

14 

5% 

7-10 

14 

5% 

^11 

6 

2% 
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Country  participation  by  Ministerial  Conference 
and  for  total  portfolio 


Average  #  of  countries  per  project 


By  Ministerial  Conference  Moving  average 


This  inclination  towards  projects  with  a 
small  international  scope  may  be  due 
to  the  procedures  for  project  funding. 

As  procedures  differ  from  country  to 
country,  the  complexity  of  the  project 
start-up  and  lead-time  increase  with  the 
number  of  participants,  providing  an 
incentive  for  participants  to  minimise 
the  number  of  countries  involved. 

It  is  unknown  how  strong  international 
co-operation  among  participants  really 
is  in  practice.  Initially,  at  the  proposal 
stage,  strong  co-operation  among  par¬ 
ticipants  is  necessary\  After  Eureka 
status  has  been  approved,  international 
co-operation  may  decrease.  This  may  be 
due  to  ‘natural’  mechanisms,  inherent  to 


the  types  of  co-operation  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  orientation  of  Eureka: 

-  Organisations  usually  co-operate  with 
complementary  product  producers  or 
customers/suppliers.  Together  with 
the  finding  that  disagreement  on 
property  rights  is  quite  rare  it  may  be 
concluded  that  project  partners  often 
operate  in  different  markets. 

In  such  cases  projects  can  easily  be 
split  up  in  logical  parts  which  can  be 
executed  separately, 

-  Co-operation  with  competitors  and 
knowledge  transfer  within  Eureka  is 
not  very  frequent.  These  findings 
suggest  that  industry^  is  reluctant  to 
co-operate  with  partners  too  closely 
because  of  the  confidentiality  of  re¬ 
sults. 
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Strategic  potential 

Eureka  has  no  preconceived  strategic 
concept.  Most  projects  that  involve 
advanced  technology  and  European  co¬ 
operation  will  be  approved.  However, 
not  all  projects  that  meet  these  criteria 
need  to  have  a  strategic  impact  on  a 
European  level. 

Recently  MFCs  have  taken  up  “X-ray 
sessions"  in  order  to  assess  the  quality 
of  the  portfolio  and  to  identify  whether 
the  portfolio  covers  the  technological 
areas  which  are  considered  to  be  im¬ 
portant  for  Europe's  future  competive 
position. 

Main  competitors  of  participants  are 
(1  =  most  important): 

A  B  C  0  E  F 
European  companies  111111 
U.S.  companies  2  2  2  3  3  2 

National  companies  3  3  3  2  2  3 

Japanese  companies  4  4  4  4  4 _ 4^ 

1.  This  includes  28  responses  from  -other"  organisations. 

A  =  All  respondents  (n  =  870  (1) ) 

B  =  Industry  (n  =  603) 

C  =  Universities  (n  =  93) 

D  =  Research  institutes  (n  =  146) 

E  -  Industry  <500  employees  (n  =  311) 
F  =  Industry  >500  employees  (n  =  292) 

As  participants'  main  competitors  are 
located  within  Europe,  a  contribution 
to  their  strategic  position  will  increase 
competitiveness  within  Europe. 

In  line  with  this,  participants  indicate 
that  Eureka  contributes  more  to  their 
European  than  to  their  global  competi¬ 
tive  position. 


An  imp)ortant  element  of  the  Eureka 
concept  is  the  bottom-up  approach. 
Project  ideas  are  left  to  the  participants 
own  initiathes.  Industry  is  best  placed 
to  identifv'  important  markets. 

But  industiy-'s  decisions  on  R&D  will  be 
driven  by  the  need  to  improve  their  own 
competitix  e  position. 

Vertical  co-operation  (complementary 
product  producers,  customers/suppli¬ 
ers)  will  probably  improve  the  organi¬ 
sations’  cost  effectiveness  and  product 
quality  and  will  positively  affect  the 
organisations'  competitive  advantage. 

Conclusions 

Project  quality  has  primarily  been  as¬ 
sessed  in  terms  of  market  orientation, 
international  orientation  and  strategic 
potential.  Technological  content  has  not 
been  investigated  in  depth. 

The  results  have  shown  that  Eureka 
manages  to  attract  organisations,  for 
which  R&D/technology  is  important. 
The  technological  quality  of  individual 
projects  cannot  be  assessed  in  detail. 
However,  it  is  generally  accepted  that 
the  technological  content  of  Eureka 
projects  varies.  This  variation  can  be 
reduced  by  applying  selection  criteria 
more  strictly. 

Eureka  projects  are  market  oriented. 
However,  the  assessment  shows  that  a 
number  of  projects  take  considerable 
time  to  complete,  suggesting  that  pre- 
competitive  research  is  executed  in 
Eureka  projects  as  well. 

Precompetitive  research  within  Eureka 
is  acceptable  if  this  does  not  result  in 
duplication  of  research  covered  by  the 
EC  programmes. 
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Diffusion  of  technical  know-how  and 
the  international  scope  of  projects  are 
very  limited.  The  limited  diffusion  of 
know-how  is  partly  inherent  to  the 
market  orientation  of  Eureka  and  the 
partner  profiles  prefered  by  participants. 
The  trend  towards  bilateral  projects  has 
resulted  in  a  limitation  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  scope  of  projects. 

This  may  be  revereed  if  and  when  the 
funding  mechanisms  in  the  various 
countries  are  better  synchronised  and 
preferably  ha  rmoriised. 


The  bottom-up  approach  has  resulted 
in  projects  that  primarily  contribute  to 
the  organisations'  individual  competitive 
position.  Eureka  is  a  good  instrument 
to  accelerate  the  introduction  of  new 
products  to  the  market.  Furthermore, 
Eureka  contributes  to  quality  and  cost 
advantage  of  products  due  to  vertical 
co-operation.  These  aspects  are  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  of  major  importance  to  the 
strategic  position  of  European  industry. 

The  bottom-up  approach  is  widely  ap¬ 
preciated,  but  it  has  some  limitations. 

It  will  not  result  in  a  portfolio  of  long¬ 
term  fundamental  research  projects,  .  ; 
neither  will  it  be  possible  to  stimulate 
explicit  strategically  important  technol¬ 
ogical  areas.  According  to  the  Hanover 
declaration  of  principles,  however,  this 
was  not  intended. 
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SUPPORTIVE  MEASURES 


According  to  the  Declaration  of  Princi¬ 
ples,  gov^ernments  and  Eureka 
participants  will  inform  the  Conference 
of  Ministers  through  the  High  Level 
Group  on  issues  regarding  supportive 
measures. 

Supportive  measures  are  measures  in 
the  field  of  standardisation  and  harmo¬ 
nisation  in  technological  economic  and 
legislative  areas,  that  are  necessary  to  a 
successful  implementation  of  a  Eureka 
project.  The  need  for  such  supportive 
measures  will  be  communicated  by  the 
participants  to  the  XPCs  and  the  HLGs 
through  the  EURO-format. 

Perception 

of  supportive  measures 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  concept  of 
supportive  measures  is  not  well  known 
nor  fully  understood  by  participants. 
Very  often  supponive  measures  are 
mistaken  for  public  funding,  whereas 
aspects  such  as  harmonisation,  stand¬ 
ardisation  and  legislative  support  are  not 
very  well  understood  by  participants. 
Consequently,  additional  communica¬ 
tion  is  required  to  explain  the  concept 
of  supportive  measures  to  existing  and 
potential  participants. 

Need  for  supportive  measures 

According  to  the  Eureka  database  in 
Baissels,  supportive  measures  have 
been  requested  for  166  projects. 
According  to  the  same  database  42  of 
these  projects  have  already  been  with¬ 
drawn.  From  the  remaining  124  projects, 
74  projects  are  in  need  of  supportive 
measures,  50  projects  requested  other 
support  not  related  to  supportive  meas¬ 
ures  as  intended  by  the  Declaration  of 
Principles.  Unfortunately,  from  the  de¬ 
scriptions  in  the  database  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  find  out  what  specific  ac¬ 
tions  are  requested. 


Therefore  the  database  at  the  moment 
cannot  function  as  an  adequate  instru¬ 
ment  to  facilitate  the  process  of  finding 
the  right  standard  making  bodies  or  to 
co-ordinate  the  requests  for  supportix  e 
measures. 

As  indicated  before,  standardisation  is 
not  a  major  motivation  to  participate  in 
Eureka:  out  of  870  Eureka  participants 
only  182  have  mentioned  standardisa¬ 
tion  being  an  important  aspect  for  the 
success  of  their  project  (research  insti¬ 
tutes  and  universities  value  this  aspect 
more  than  industry  does). 

From  this  group  only  81  (i.e.  less  than 
10%  of  the  total)  state  that  supporti\*e 
measures  are  crucial  to  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  their  project. 

Of  the  participants  who  mentioned  that 
supportive  measures  were  crucial  to  the 
success  of  their  project  (81): 

-  42  stated  that  Eureka  made  an 
important  contribution  to  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  supporthe  measures: 

-  24  stated  that  the  supportive  measures 
requested  have  been  implemented 
already; 

-  22  experienced  problems  with 
the  implementation  of  supportive 
measures. 

As  far  as  ‘bringing  together  rele\'ant 
parties  for  supportive  measures'  is 
concerned,  they  rated  their  national 
secretariats  as  follows: 

-  18  participants  mentioned  "good  ": 

-  42  participants  mentioned 
•‘could  improve"; 

-  8  participants  mentioned  “bad  : 

-  13  participants  had  no  opinion. 

According  to  these  panicipants.  their 
national  secretariats  could  do  lx*tter  in 
bringing  relevant  parties  together  U^r 
supportive  measures. 
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It  can  be  concluded  that  supportive 
measures  is  not  an  important  feature  of 
Eureka  at  the  moment.  This  is  partly  due 
to  participants*  unfamiliarity  with  the 
supportive  measures  concept.  Besides, 
the  need  for  supportive  measures  may 
not  be  as  great  as  may  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  initially  The  assessment  has  not 
found  a  reason  for  this. 

The  role  of  Eureka  with 
respect  to  supportive  measures 

Although  Eureka  has  no  direct  role  in 
the  field  of  norms  and  standards,  it 
should  further  develop  its  service  func¬ 
tion  to  participants  seeking  these  meas¬ 
ures.  It  is  important  that  Eureka  is  seen 
to  respond  to  supportive  measure  re¬ 
lated  questions.  To  this  end  the  tasks  of 
the  various  bodies  involved  must  be 
defined  clearly. 

The  national  secretariats  must  play  an 
active  role  in  communicating  both  the 
existence  and  the  contents  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  supportive  measures  to  (poten¬ 
tial)  participants.  The  national  secretari¬ 
ats  must  identify  supportive  measure 
needs  among  participants  and  subse¬ 
quently  communicate  these  needs  and 
their  priority  to  the  ES  in  Brussels. 


The  ES  must  inform  the  Commission  on 
the  requested  supportive  measures. 

The  ES  and  the  (Commission  can  then 
jointly  co-ordinate  the  efforts  for  both 
programmes,  and  introduce  the  Eureka 
partners  concerned  to  the  appropriate 
standard-making  authorities.  From  there 
onwards  the  ES  must  only  gi\'e  feed¬ 
back  to  the  Eureka  parties,  leaving  the 
contents  of  the  supportive  measures  to 
the  standard-making  authorities  and  the 
Commission. 

In  addition  the  ES  must  support  the 
national  secretariats  in  explaining  the 
concept  of  supportive  measures  to 
participants.  Furthermore,  the  Brussels 
secretariat  must  store  adequate  infor¬ 
mation  on  requested  supportive  meas¬ 
ures.  At  present  this  function  is  poorly 
developed. 

The  Eureka  Ministerial  Conference  and 
the  HLGs  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  monitoring  the  implementation 
of  supportive  measures. 
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EUREKA 

AND  THE  EC  PROGRAMMES 


According  to  the  Declaration  of  Princi¬ 
ples  “Eureka  projects  are  not  intended 
as  a  SLibsitute  for  existing  European 
technological  co-operation  such  as  pro¬ 
grammes  sponsored  by  the  European 
Communities 

Their  purpose  is  rather  to  extend  or 
supplement  them. 

The  Declaration  of  Principles  also  men¬ 
tions  the  possibility  of  the  EC  participat¬ 
ing  as  a  partner  in  Eureka  e.g.  through 
its  own  research  capacity,  its  R&D  pro¬ 
grammes  or  by  financial  support. 

It  also  mentions  the  role  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Communities,  together  with  all 
member  states  of  Eureka  countries,  for 


creating  an  environment  conducive  to 
technological  co-operation.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  panicular  prerequisite 
for  the  success  of  the  Eureka  initiative. 

Because  both  programmes  have  the 
objective  of  improving  the  competitive¬ 
ness  of  European  industry,  the  relations 
between  the  two  programmes  and  the 
added  value  of  Eureka  given  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  EC  programmes  have  been 
examined 

A  comparison  between  Eureka  and 
the  EC  technology  programmes  can  be 
summarised  as  follows: 


Programme 

EC  programmes 

Eureka 

Legal  base 

Treaty  (SAE) 

Declaration  of  Principles 

Objectives 

Strengthen  scientific  and 
technological  base  of 

European  industry  in  order 
to  strengthen  its 
competitive  position 
(art  130F,SEA) 

Strengthen  competitive 
position  of  European 
industry  by  developing  new 
products  and  services  with 
a  world  wide  market 
potential 

Project  type 

Precompetitive 

Market  oriented 

Procedures 

Status  and  funding 
application  are  one 
integrated  international 
procedure 

Status  and  funding 
application  are  separated: 
international  procedure  for 
status,  national  procedures 
for  funding 

Decision 

Council  of  Ministers/ 
Commission  of  EC 

Status  bvM.C.  and  HLG, 
funding  by  national  institutions 

Financial 

support 

50%  of  eligible  cost 

Depending  on  national  support 
schemes;  some  projects  are 
not  funded  at  all 

Progress 

reporting 

Centralised 

Decentralised,  required  in 
case  of  national  support 

Areas  covered 

Framework  programme 
(top-down) 

No  guidelines  (bottom-up) 
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Strengthening  the  competitive 
position  of  Europe 

In  theory  the  demarcation  between 
Eureka  and  the  technology'  programmes 
of  the  EC  is  clear.  EC  programmes  focus 
on  improving  the  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  base  of  European  industry  by 
stimulating  the  development  of  new 
technologies.  As  such  these  programmes 
mainly  cover  basic  and  precompetitive 
research.  Eureka  aims  to  improve 
Europe’s  competitive  position  by  the 
development  of  new  high  technology 
products  and  services  and  focuses  on 
the  application  of  existing  technologies 
and  scientific  know-how.  The  projects 
are  market  oriented,  whether  the  market 
be  private  or  public. 

Flexibility 

Due  to  its  bottom-up  approach  and  the 
absence  of  a  framework,  Eureka  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  more  flexible  than  the  EC 
programmes.  In  principle  there  are  no 
limitations  to  the  areas  that  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  Eureka  projects.  Neither  are 
limitations  in  size  and  scope  imposed 
upon  projects.  Some  participants  con¬ 
sider  Eureka  to  be  a  better  platform 
from  which  to  initiate  more  ambitious 
projects. 

As  a  result  of  this  Eureka  is  prefered 
over  the  EC  programmes  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  aspects: 

-  chance  of  proposal  acceptance; 

-  flexible  procedures; 

-  relatively  low  cost  of  writing 
a  proposal. 


However,  participants  respond  differ¬ 
ently  when  asked  more  explicitly  about 
the  procedures  for  status  in  combination 
with  funding  (reference  is  made  to 
chapter  6.2.).  In  general  it  can  be  said 
that  the  procedures  for  Eureka  status  are 
simple,  flexible  and  non-bureaucratic. 
However,  after  status  has  been  ap¬ 
proved,  participants  may  experience 
extensive  bureaucracy  and  problems 
during  their  national  funding  applica¬ 
tion.  Often  the  flexibility  is  reduced  as 
projects  have  to  meet  national  criteria 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  funding. 

The  situation  for  the  EC  programmes  is 
just  the  other  way  around.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  a  project  approved,  as  criteria  are 
more  strict  and  the  number  of  proposals 
exceeds  the  available  funding. 

However,  the  rules  for  participation  in 
the  programmes  are  clear. 

Once  awarded  EC  status,  projects  auto¬ 
matically  receive  EC  funding. 

Co-operation  between  Eureka 
and  the  Commission  of  the  EC 

As  the  EC  programmes  are  pre-com- 
petitive  and  Eureka  is  market  oriented, 
Eureka  seems  to  be  a  good  vehicle 
to  apply  the  know-how  of  the  EC 
programmes.  However,  at  present  this 
applies  only  to  a  few  Eureka  projects. 
Most  government  representatives  agree 
that  better  utilisation  of  the  results  of 
the  EC  programmes  within  Eureka 
should  be  made  possible. 

The  funding  level  of  the  EC  programmes 
is  very  attractive.  Therefore  EC  partici¬ 
pants  may  be  inclined  to  continue  using 
the  EC  framework  for  their  development 
of  market  oriented  activities  as  well. 
Funding  of  these  projects  should  how¬ 
ever  be  restricted  by  the  Commission. 
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^The  compIementarit\'  between  both  pro¬ 
grammes  could  l')e  improved  if  the  NPC 
net\\'ork  ^'as  better  informed  of  com¬ 
pleted  EC  projects  ot  which  the  partici¬ 
pants  want  to  implement  their  results. 
The  Commission  of  the  EC  must  give 
practical  assistance  to  the  projects  when 
application  is  made  for  the  Eureka 
status. 

Eureka  can  collal)orate  effectively  with 
the  EC  in  the  area  of  standardisation. 

In  chapter  8  it  was  noted  that  Eureka 
must  only  be  invok  ed  in  identifying  the 
need  for  supportive  measures,  leaving 
the  implementation  to  the  Commission 
and  the  authorities  responsible  for  set¬ 
ting  standards,  as  they  are  much  better 
equiped  for  this  task.  In  cases  where 
Eureka  as  well  as  EC  projects  express 
identical  standardisation  needs,  closer 
interaction  and  co-ordination  between 
participants  of  both  programmes  must 
be  arranged. 

The  single  European  act  allows  the 
Commission  the  possibility  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  Eureka  projects.  There  are  risks 
that  this  would  divert  the  objectives  of  a 
long-term  programme  to  short-term 
industrial  needs;  it  is  important  to  avoid 
this  temptation.  So  far  this  opportunity 
has  not  been  used  ver>^  often:  the  Com¬ 
mission  s  financial  panicipation  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  8  projects.  Funding  applies  only 
to  the  precompetitive  part  of  Eureka 
projects.  These  precompetitive  parts  are 
often  presented  to  the  Commission  as 
separate  projects  and  have  to  follow 
normal  procedures  for  approval. 


Co-funding  by  the  Commission  of  the 
EC  should  be  encouraged  in  those 
cases  where: 

-  a  link  can  be  established  with  the 
pre-competitive  research  programmes 
of  the  EC,  the  EC-panicipation  w'ould 
be  primarily  aimed  at  the  pre¬ 
competitive  part  of  a  Eureka  project; 

-  financial  participation  would  facilitate 
the  role  of  the  CEC  in  the  field  of 
standardisation. 

When  the  EC  participates  in  a  Eureka 
project,  they  must  be  prepared  to  follow 
the  rules  of  Eureka. 

Conclusions 

-  Both  programmes  focus  on  improving 
Europe's  competitive  position. 

Eureka  in  principle  is  market  oriented, 
while  the  EC  programmes  are  pre¬ 
competitive  in  nature. 

-  EC  programmes  tend  to  mo\*e  closer 
to  the  market,  which  may  increase 
duplication  which  already  exists 
between  Eureka  and  the  EC 
programmes.  Pre-competitive  research 
within  Eureka  is  considered  to  be 
acceptable  for  the  technology  areas 
not  covered  by  the  EC. 

-  Despite  the  complementarity  Eureka 
is  not  very  often  used  to  exploit  the 
scientific  and  technological  results 
from  the  EC  programmes.  Participants 
may  be  tempted  to  continue  the  re¬ 
search  in  EC  programmes.  Financing 
these  projects  however  should  be 
restricted  by  the  Commission. 

They  should  encourage  participants 
to  apply  to  Eureka. 

-  Eureka  is  considered  to  be  more 
flexible  than  the  EC  programmes,  but 
national  funding  procedures  may 
reduce  this  flexibility. 

-  Participation  by  the  Commission  in 
Eureka  projects  is  rare  and  co¬ 
operation  between  Eureka  and  the 
EC  programmes  still  is  weak. 
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^APPENDIX  II. 

TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


The  following  term.s  of  reference  for  the 
assessment  ot  Eureka  were  submitted 
to  the  Eureka  Ministerial  Conference  in 
Rome: 

“The  Eureka  assessment  panel  is  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Eureka  Ministerial  Con¬ 
ference,  to  assess  the  first  five  years  of 
Eureka.  In  this  context  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to: 

1.  The  principles  and  objectives  of 
Eureka  as  laid  down  in  the  Hanover 
Declaration  of  Principles 
November  6, 1985; 

2.  The  main  objectives  of  Eureka,  being 
to  strenghten  the  productivity  and 
competitiveness  of  Europe’s 
industries  and  national  economies 
on  the  world  market; 

3.  The  contribution  Eureka  has  made  to 
the  completion  of  the  internal  Euro¬ 
pean  market,  taking  into  account 
efforts  to  elaborate  joint  industrial 
standards,  eliminating  existing 
technical  obstacles  to  trade  and  to 
open  up  the  system  of  public  pro¬ 
curement: 


4.  The  participation  of  industry,  re¬ 
search  institutes,  universities  and 
other  organisations  in  Eureka,  and 
their  experience  with  and  perception 
of  Eureka  as  a  framework  for  scien¬ 
tific  and  technological  co-operation 
in  Europe; 

5.  The  relation  between  Eureka  and 
other  European  programmes  in  the 
field  of  science  and  technology, 
taking  into  account  the  specific  place 
and  objectives  of  each  of  these  pro¬ 
grammes; 

6.  The  procedures  for  Eureka  projects 
as  approved  by  the  Eureka  Ministerial 
Conference  of  June  30, 1986. 

The  Eureka  assessment  panel  will 
report  to  the  Eureka  Ministerial 
Conference  through  the  chairman 
before  January  1, 1991" 
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APPENDIX  III. 

METHODOLOGY 


In  choosing  its  methodology,  the  panel 
v^  as  faced  with  two  constraints:  the  first 
was  the  decentralised  character  of  the 
Eureka  programme,  which  made  it 
impossible  to  access  information  on 
projects  and  to  monitor  the  functioning 
of  the  Eureka  organsation  in  one  spe¬ 
cific  location.  The  second  constraint 
^’as  the  large  number  of  projects  and 
participants,  which  made  it  impossible 
to  gather  in-depth  information  on  each 
individual  project.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  broadest  possible  coverage  would 
have  to  be  achieved,  both  with  respect 
to  the  countries  participating  in  Eureka 
and  with  respect  to  the  composition  of 
the  project  portfolio.  In  order  to  recon¬ 
cile  the  requirements  of  broad  coverage 
and  in-depth  assessment,  several 
sources  of  information  were  used. 

These  will  be  described  below. 

Eureka  database 

The  Eureka  database  in  Brussels  has 
been  used  to  gather  information  on 
projects. 

Graph  1. 


The  information  from  the  database  has 
also  been  used  to  compose  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  to  take  a  representative 
sample  from  the  total  portfolio  for  the 
forum  discussions. 

Questionnaire 

A  questionnaire  was  designed  which 
was  sent  to  all  participants  in  all  Eureka 
countries.  The  national  secretariats  have 
been  responsible  for  the  distribution  of 
the  questionnaire.  According  to  the 
secretariats,  1935  questionnaires  have 
been  mailed. 

Nine  questionnaires  have  been  returned 
uncompleted  because  the  addressee  did 
not  participate  in  a  Eureka  project. 

In  total  874  completed  questionnaires 
have  been  returned  by  the  participants: 
a  response  of  45.17%. 

The  response  by  country  is  shown  for 
the  total  portfolio  in  graph  1. 

This  graph  shows  that  the  response 
matches  the  propotional  participation 
by  country  for  the  total  portfolio. 


Questionnaire  representation  by  participating  country. 
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Tlie  questionnaire  results  are  also  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  total  portfolio  as  far 
as  the  technological  areas  are  con¬ 
cerned.  For  some  technological  areas, 
the  propt)rtion  of  participants  according 
to  the  que.stionnaire  is  larger  than  the 
proportion  of  participants  according  to 
the  Eureka-database.  This  indicates  that 
for  some  participants  it  is  not  clear 
to  which  technological  area  their  project 


has  been  assigned.  As  some  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  areas  are  closely  related  to 
each  other,  it  is  quite  possible  that  par¬ 
ticipants  have  indicated  participation  in 
a  different  technological  area  than  the 
one  to  which  they  have  been  assigned 
in  the  Eureka  database.  This  might  have 
been  the  case  for  biotechnology  and 
environment  and  also  for  laser,  materi¬ 
als  and  robotics. 


Graph  2. 


I  I  database  |  |  questionnaire 


Graph  3  demonstrates  that  the  results 
of  the  questionnaire  are  a  valid  repre- 
.sentation  regarding  the  type  of  organi¬ 
sation. 


Table  1.  shows  that  this  is  aLso  the 
case  for  the  response  of  the  individual 
countries. 

Graph  3- 
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Participation  of  organisation  types  in  %. 


Companies 

Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 

United  Kingdom 


Research  Universities 
Institutes 


1 

2 

1 

2 

7,24 

27,5 

21.7 

10,3 

8,92 

12 

26,7 

8 

18.7 

27.7 

12,5 

5,55 

7,93 

7,89 

3,17 

2,63 

20,8 

12.4 

7,57 

1,55 

16,8 

27,7 

21,3 

22,8 

14,8 

22,2 

18,5 

11.1 

12.5 

0 

12.5 

33,3 

398,33 

14,2 

33,3 

42,8 

16.1 

16,3 

8,51 

10,3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14,0 

7.01 

6,04 

0 

19,1 

24,3 

6,38 

4.87 

21,0 

33,3 

26,3 

11.1 

16.7 

10,1 

12,0 

3,79 

11.3 

29,7 

13,4 

10,8 

s'- 

13,4 

11.1 

20,8 

50 

0 

0 

62,5 

0 

9.58 

6.81 

11.3 

12.5 

Other  Total 


organisations 

1  2  I 

1 

2 

8,69 

0 

100 

100 

3,57 

0 

100 

100/ 

6,25 

0 

100 

100 

6,34 

2,63 

100 

100 

2,52 

2,32 

100 

Ido 

4,53 

1,23 

100 

100 

3,70 

0 

100 

100 

0 

33.3 

100 

100 

16,6 

28,5 

100 

100 

3,40 

3,44 

100 

100 

16,6 

'  20 

100 

100 

9,39 

3.50 

100 

100 

7,44 

2,43 

100 

100 

7,89 

33,3 

100 

100 

4,69 

0 

100 

100 

4,12 

10,8 

100 

100 

2,98 

0 

100 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

8,38 

4,54 

100 

100 

1  2 

62,3  62,0 

60.7  80 

62.5  66,6 

82.5  86,8 

69,0  83,7 

57.2  48,1 

62.9  66,6 

75  33.3 

41.6  14,2 

71.9  69.8 

83.3  80 

70.4  89.4 

67,0  68.2 

44.7  22.2 

66.4  86,0 

71.1  48,6 

62,6  38.8 

37.5  0 

70.6  76.1 
1  =  Total  Population  2  =  Questionnaire  Results 


Table  1. 


According  to  the  database  28.8%  of  the 
companies  participating  in  Eureka  are 
registered  as  SMEs,  while  in  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  53.6%  of  the  companies  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  employ  less  than  500 
employees.  The  difference  can  be  par¬ 
tially  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Brussels'  database  uses  the  national 


yardsticks  for  SMEs,  and  most  countries 
have  different  definitions  of  SMEs. 

The  fact  that  SMEs  are  over-represented 
in  the  surv'ey  does  not  influence  the 
overall  outcome  of  the  questionnaire 
because  separate  analyses  hav^e  been 
made  for  SMEs  and  large  companies. 
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Fomm  discussions 

In  order  to  gather  in-depth  information 
on  the  projects  and  the  functioning  of 
the  national  Eureka  organisations,  forum 
discussions  with  participants  and  gov¬ 
ernment  representatives  have  been  held. 
Nine  locations  were  chosen:  Stockholm, 
Paris,  Madrid,  London,  Bonn,  Vienna, 
Brussels,  The  Hague  and  Rome. 

These  locations  were  chosen  because 
of  the  geographical  location  of  the 
project  participants  invited  to  the  forum 
discussions. 

With  the  exception  of  Brussels,  in  each 
city  government  representatives  and 
project  participants  from  one  or  more 
participating  countries  were  invited. 

In  Stockholm,  Swedish,  Danish,  Norwe¬ 
gian  and  Finnish  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  project  participants  were 
invited.  In  Madrid,  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  project  participants  from 
Portugal  and  Spain  were  invited. 

In  The  Hague  meeting,  Belgian  and 
Dutch  project  participants  and  govern¬ 
ment  representatives  were  invited. 

The  forum  discussion  in  Brussels  was 
entirely  devoted  to  meetings  with  the 
European  organisation  of  employers 
UNICE,  the  European  Commission  and 
the  International  Eureka  Secretariat. 

To  gather  relevant  information,  only 
projects  which  started  more  than  two 
years  ago  were  invited. 


The  40  projects  were  selected  at  random. 
This  selection  represents  well  the  total 
portfolio  as  far  as  participation  by 
country,  unlbrella  projects,  supportive 
measure  projects  and  other  projects  are 
concerned.  The  panel  only  invited  the 
project  leaders  but  the  project  leaders 
were  free  to  be  accompanied  by  their 
project  partners.  The  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  not  present  during  the 
discussions  with  the  participants. 
Besides  the  Commission.  UNICE  and 
the  International  Secretariat,  govern¬ 
ment  representatives  from  13  countries 
have  been  involved  in  the  forum  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Desk  research 

In  preparing  the  assessment,  desk  re¬ 
search  were  conducted  to  form  the 
background  for  the  assessment. 

The  information  was  made  available 
by  the  national  Eureka  secretariat  of 
.  the  Netherlands  and  the  International 
Eureka  Secretariat  in  Brussels. 

Also  material  available  at  Andersen 
Consulting  were  used. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


In  this  appendix  the  results  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  was  mailed  to  all  the 
Eureka  participants  are  presented. 

In  total  1935  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  the  respondents,  and  874  question¬ 
naires  were  returned,  resulting  in  a 
response  rate  of  45.2%. 

The  results  are  presented  in  three  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  For  the  major  part  of  the 
tables  in  this  appendix,  separate  per¬ 
centages  for  each  organisation  type 
(companies  >500,  companies  <500, 
research  institutes  and  universities)  or 
aggregated  for  all  organisation  catego¬ 
ries  have  been  used. 


Some  tables  present  scores  betw'een  1.0 
and  4.0  or  1.0  and  3.0.  These  scores  are 
weighted  averages,  based  on  rankings 
that  have  been  given  by  the  participants. 
The  lower  the  score  the  more  important 
the  item  is  valued  by  participants. 
Finally  in  some  tables  the  results  are 
presented  as  numbers  of  respondents 
for  each  specific  organisation  category. 
As  the  proportion  of  “other  organisa¬ 
tions’’  was  relatively  low*  (2%),  their 
results  have  been  omitted. 


Table  1 

Technology  area  by  Organisation  type  (number  of  participants) 


Company 

^500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

Biotechnology 

40 

36 

16 

,10 

Environment 

69 

34 

48 

42 

Communications 

30 

48 

10 

9 

Energy 

22 

18 

8 

4 

Laser 

27 

22 

30 

11 

Robotics 

61 

60 

20 

11 

informations 

74 

69 

20 

10 

Materials 

41 

54 

22 

12 

Transport 

26 

40 

11 

3 
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Table  2 

Response  by  country  and  organisation  type  (number  of  participants) 


Company 

Research 

institute 

University 

Other 

Total 

Austria 

18 

8 

3 

0 

29 

Belgium 

20 

3 

2 

0 

25 

Denmark 

12 

4 

1 

0 

18 

Finland 

33 

3 

2 

1 

38 

France 

15 

2 

3 

129 

Germany 

78 

46 

36 

2 

162 

Greece 

6 

2 

1 

0 

9 

Iceland 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Ireland 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

Italy  A 

82 

20 

10 

4 

116 

Luxerribourg 

4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

Netherlands 

51 

4 

0 

2 

57 

Norway 

28 

10 

2 

1 

41 

Portugal 

2 

3 

1 

3 

9 

Spain 

68 

8 

3 

0 

79 

Sweden 

31 

4 

3 

3 

37 

Switzerland 

7 

2 

9 

0 

18 

Turkey  ^  '  ^  ^ 

r  Q 

ti¬ 

0 

0 

United  Kingdom 

68 

6 

ll 

5 

88 

Total 

620 

139 

90 

28 

o 

CO 

•  Four  respondents  did  not  indicate  their  organisation  type 


Table  3  , 

Year  started  in  Eureka  (number  of  participants) 


Company 
’-^OO  ^ 

Company 

>500" 

Research 

institute 

University 

Total 

1985 

3 

15 

7 

2 

27 

1986 

43 

52 

18 

8 

121 

1987 

57 

51 

35 

14 

157 

1988 

67 

72 

25 

28 

192 

1989 

76 

62 

38 

19 

195 

1990 

55 

35 

14 

14 

118 

No  response 

10 

5 

9 

8 

32 

Total 

311 

292 

146 

93 

842 
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Table  4 

Main  competitors  of  participating  organisations 


Company 

<500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

National  competitors 

2.3 

2.6 

2.1 

2.6 

European  competitors 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

Japanese  competitors 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

3.2 

U.S.  competitors 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.1 

Scale  1 ' 4 ;  the  lower  the  score  the  more  important  these  competitors  are  according  to  the  participants. 

Table  5 

Involvement  of  R&O  function  in  formulating  corporate  strategy 

Company 

Company 

Research 

University 

<500 

>500 

institute 

1  Very  much 

43% 

27% 

23% 

22% 

2 

30% 

41% 

14% 

12% 

3 

18% 

21% 

11% 

7% 

4 

6% 

6% 

1% 

6% 

5  Not  at  all 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

No  response 

2% 

2% 

50% 

52%  . 

Tables  " 

Motives  for  participation  in  Eureka 

Company 

Company 

Research 

University 

<500 

>500 

institute 

Technology  aspects 

81% 

88% 

87% 

96% 

Financial  aspects 

45% 

50% 

52% 

62% 

Business  opportunities 

72% 

61% 

37% 

11% 

Standardisation 

1.5% 

25% 

37% 

32% 

As  more  than  one  option  was  allowed,  percentages  do  not  add  up  to  100%. 
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Table/ 


Important  aspects  for  partner  selection 

Company 

<500 

Technical  know-how 

95% 

Marketing  know-how 

64% 

Existing  relations 

42% 

R&D  complementarity 

86% 

Other  complementarity 

38% 

Nationality/culture/ 

language 

15%  . 

Establishing  long¬ 
term  R&D  relations 

62% 

Establishing  other 
long-term  relations 

51% 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

98% 

92% 

95% 

49% 

45% 

29% 

57% 

55% 

61% 

82% 

93% 

85% 

37% 

39% 

32% 

13% 

11% 

17% 

57% 

74% 

74% 

43% 

44% 

34% 

Table  8 

Project  continuation  if  Eureka-status  had  not  been  granted 


Company 

;S500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

Total 

Yes 

52% 

57% 

54% 

68% 

55% 

No 

45% 

39% 

40% 

27% 

40% 

No  response 

3% 

4% 

6% 

5% 

5% 

Table  9 

Type  of  partner  co-operated  with  In  Eureka 


Company 

Company 

Research 

^500 

>500 

institute 

Competitor 

34% 

53% 

42% 

Supplier 

29% 

40% 

46% 

Customer/user 

49% 

37% 

50% 

Complementary  product  producer 

70% 

56% 

48% 

No  response 

8% 

2% 

12% 

Table  10 


The  way  organisations  became  involved  In  Eureka 

Company 

^00 

Own  initiative 

49% 

Approached  by  a  Eureka  participant 

33% 

Approached  by  or  via  own  government 

15% 

Other 

2% 

No  response 

1% 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

53% 

50% 

51% 

33% 

24% 

38% 

8% 

22% 

10% 

5% 

2% 

1% 

1% 

2% 

0% 
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Table  11 


Need  for  change  in  procedures 

:  Company 
<500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

Need  fbr  simplification  of 
Eureka  procedures 

79% 

79% 

78% 

91% 

Need  for  uniform 
funding  procedures 

93% 

89% 

88% 

90% 

Need  for  reducing 
reporting  requirements 

68% 

73% 

63% 

75% 

Need  for  uniform 
reporting  procedures 

76% 

76% 

76% 

63%  . 

Table  12 

Probiems  experienced  within  Eureka  project  "’  •  -  v 

Company 

<500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

Total 

Contractual  drafting 
difficulties 

39% 

38% 

34% 

40% 

39% 

Financial  problems 
with  partners 

32%  , 

27% 

27% 

31% 

29% 

Disagreement  on 
product  rights 

12% 

12% 

6% 

5% 

10% 

Technical  inability 
of  one  of  the  partners 

11% 

9% 

14% 

14% 

11% 

Partner(s)  withdrew  ' 
from  the  projects 

25% 

'•■30%  - 

^  31% 

15% 

’  26%  .  .  V 

Partner(s)  failed  to 
meet  time  schedules 

24% 

26% 

24% 

21% 

24% 

Delay  by  disagreement 
on  supportive  measures 

15% 

16% 

21% 

15% 

16% 
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Table  13 

Appreciation  of  services  provided  by  the  national  secretariats 


Company 

<500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

General  information  on  Eureka 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

Information  on  Eureka  application 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Specific  information  on  projects 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

Assistance  with  project  ideas 

1.9 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

Assistance  with  project  proposals 

1.8 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

Partner  search 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Information  on  subsidy  application 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

Explaining  differences  in  subsidy 
applications  for  the  different  countries 

1.7 

1.6 

2.2 

2.2 

Bringing  topether  parties 
for  supportive  measures 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

Platform  for  dissemination  of  results 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

Assistance  in  project 
management/control 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.1 

Scale  1-3;  a  low  number  indicates  a  high  appreciation  for  the  service  mentioned. 

Table  14 


Preference:  Eureka  or  the  EC  technology  programmes 


Not 

answered 

Eureka 

EC- 

programme 

No 

preference 

Item  not 
answered 

Chance  of  proposal 
acceptance 

40% 

41% 

11% 

2% 

6% 

Required  procedures 

40% 

38% 

16% 

1% 

5% 

Cost  of  writing  proposal 

40% 

38% 

12% 

2% 

8% 

Succesful  project 
Implementation 

40% 

23% 

15% 

4% 

18% 

Technical  level 

40% 

19% 

20% 

5% 

16% 

Building  business 
relations 

40% 

30% 

11% 

4% 

15% 

Applicability  of  results 

40% 

32% 

7% 

4% 

17% 

Market  opportunities 

40% 

31% 

8% 

3% 

18% 

Access  to  capital  markets 

40% 

18% 

11% 

3% 

28% 

Added  value 

40% 

19% 

8% 

4% 

29% 

In  total  40%  of  all  respondents  did  not  answer  this  question  at  all. 
Some  respondents  did  not  answer  all  items  of  the  question. 
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Table  15 


Contribution  of  Eureka 

Company 

<500 

Company; 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

Total 

New  commercial 
applications 

70% 

62%  ^ 

62% 

55% 

62% 

New  process 
technologies 

72% 

77%  , 

82% 

67% 

75% 

New  distribution 
channels/markets 

33% 

28% 

42% 

26% 

37% 

Long-term  co-operation 
with  foreign  partners 

66% 

67% 

80% 

79% 

71% 

Acceleration  of 
product  introductions 

59% 

57% 

51% 

46% 

56% 

Patents  or  patents 
pending 

28% 

32% 

37% 

25% 

31% 

Table  16 

Impact  of  Eureka  participation  on  technology  ^  and  cdrtipetltive  position 

Company 

<500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

Total 

R&D  strategy 

79% 

65% 

79% 

82% 

73% 

Technology  position 

76% 

73% 

70% 

67% 

73% 

Competitive  position 
in  Europe 

51% 

47% 

70% 

67% 

61% 

Global  competitive 
position 

53% 

46% 

46% 

57% 

50% 

Table  17 

; 

Commercial  applications  expected,  counted  from  beginning  of  the  project 

Company 

<500 

Company 
>500  ’ 

Research 

institute 

University 

Total 

Within  2  years 

12% 

7% 

5% 

4% 

8% 

2  to  5  years 

60% 

51% 

35%  ^ 

26% 

49% 

After  5  years 

22% 

37% 

15% 

18% 

24% 

No  response 

6% 

5% 

45% 

52% 

19% 

Table  18 

Additional  spin-offs  from  participating  In  an  umbrella 

Company 

<500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

Yes 

29% 

25% 

36% 

24% 

No 

9% 

7% 

8% 

7% 

No  response 

62% 

68% 

56% 

69% 

Table  19 

Most  important  aspects  of  Eureka 


Company 

<500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

Technology  development 

72% 

76% 

66% 

64% 

Knowledge  diffusion/sharing 

36% 

37% 

44% 

51% 

International  co-operation 

58% 

55% 

75% 

58% 

Additional  R&O  funding 

53% 

43% 

42% 

47% 

As  more  than  one  option  was  allowed,  percentages  do  not  add  up  to  I00°o. 

Table  20 

Intention  for  future  participation  in  Eureka 

Company 

<500 

Company 

>500 

Research 

institute 

University 

Yes 

42% 

43% 

55% 

62% 

Perhaps 

55% 

54% 

43% 

35% 

No 

3% 

3% 

2% 

3% 
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